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Cooperation is the 
chief underlying prin- 
ciple of the national 
industrial recovery 
program that right 
now is the all-absorbing topic of discussion 
wherever men gather. 

We have been told that all classes—em- 
ployers and employes, producers and con- 
sumers—must act unitedly, and give and 
take, if the plan is to achieve success with- 
out great delay. 

The government has undertaken the task 
of compelling business to fulfill NRA re- 
quirements, but, in a comparative sense, has 
left it to the individual to “do his part.” 

x * * * 

This thought was expressed frequently 
by telephone executives in attendance at 
the Illinois state convention in Springfield 
last week, and it deserves the consideration 
of telephone employes. 

“The companies have reduced hours of 
work, adjusted wages and wherever pos- 
sible created more jobs in order to comply 
with the NRA,” said the president of one 
important telephone corporation. “I am 
wondering if our employes really feel the 
responsibility resting upon them to do their 
part. It is necessary that they act con- 
scientiously if the recovery program is to 
They 
must realize that this is not a one-sided 


Proposition. 


move along steadily toward success. 


“Employers have taken on additional ex- 
Penses under the new deal. The workers 
should give careful thought to doing a bet- 
ter job and helping their company over the 


Tough spots in the road. As I understand 


COOPERATION NEEDED IN THE NRA== 
A NOTE OF OPTIMISM 


it, the federal government does not believe 
that the depression can be cured simply by 
employers cutting down hours of labor and 
adjusting wage scales while their employes 
simply ride along, accept these concessions 
and do nothing to help the program. 

“With most companies this policy would 
pile up losses that would eventually lead 
to failure. As President Roosevelt has 
frequently pointed out, all must cooperate 
in this movement, workers as well as em- 
ployers.” 

The Blue Eagle emblem carries the slo- 
gan, “We do our part.” The “we” does 
not mean the company alone; it means that 
each employe has a responsibility in aiding 
the company to do its part. It is only 
through the employes that the company can 
do its part successfully for any length of 
time. They will do their part. 

A Note of Optimism. 

George A. Long, of Hartford, Conn., 
who perhaps knows more about the manu- 
facture of telephone pay stations than any- 
body else, is one Yankee who has not lost 
faith in the United States, regardless of 
the difficulties imposed by the business de- 
pression. He is a widely-traveled man, 
familiar with conditions in nearly every 
country of the world, and to hear him dis- 
cuss the situation is as good as any tonic 
one could find. 

While in Chicago recently, Mr. Long 
was a caller at TELEPHONY’s Offices, re- 
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newing old acquaint- 
ances and discussing 
general conditions, 
business and other- 
wise. 

“We think we have gone through some 
tough times in this country during the last 
four years,” he said, “but America is so 
far ahead of all other countries through- 
out the world that there is no comparison. 

“Of course, the telephone development in 
this country is far in advance of any other 
part of the world, and the service—both 
local and long distance—is far superior to 
anything known in Europe. 

The standards of living for all classes 
are much higher in the United States than 
anywhere else, and will continue so, re- 
No Amer- 


ican can travel abroad without coming 


gardless of economic troubles. 


home with a renewed admiration and con- 
fidence in his country. We are having our 
troubles now, but we will work out of 
them in due time.” 

Mr. Long lives up to his name. He is 
not selling America “short.” 

*” * *” * 

Right along the same line, it is to be 
noted that financial observers are calling 
attention to the fact that, notwithstanding 
four years of declining corporate profits, 
more than a third of the stocks in United 
States companies listed on the New York 
exchange are still on a regular dividend 
basis. They point out that 435 stocks of 
the 1,211 listed on the New York board 
are still paying dividends, and that more 
than half of the 435 afford a yield ranging 
between 4 and 8 per cent. 








New corporate financing has been greatly 
restricted in the past four years on account 
of economic conditions and—in the last few 
months—by the new securities act which 
was passed this year to impose new regu- 
lations on the sale of new issues. 

* *” * * 

According to the Commercial & Finan- 
cial Chronicle, new offerings of stocks in 
1929 totaled nearly seven billions of dol- 
lars, an average of about $577,000,000 a 
month. 

In 1930 the monthly rate declined to 
$130,000,000 and in 1931 to less than $29,- 
000,000, while in 1932 the total for the 
entire year was only $24,000,000, or about 
$2,000,000 a month. The first nine months 
of 1933 saw new financing of $127,500,000, 
or $14,000,000 a month, indicating a partial 
recovery in business activity. 

Utility corporations have done very little 
new financing, compared to other years. 
When confidence is more nearly restored, 
and business again approaches normalcy, 
it is expected that corporate financing will 
rise to flood tide. This will be accelerated 
if modifications of the securities act are 
made according to present plans. 

Some Telephone Figures. 

Telephone statistics are always interest- 
ing, and sometimes they reveal queer situ- 
ations. For instance, the latest complete 
figures show that at the end of the fiscal 
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year, March 31, 1932, there were 1,197,617 
telephone subscribers in France, a gain of 
Yet the 
total number of telephone calls in 1932 
dropped from 651,801,398 to 630,040,242. 
However, the report of the government 


62,500 over the preceding year. 


showed financial receipts for telephone ser- 
vice in 1932 totaled 1,205,115,000 francs, 
as against 1,090,180,000 francs in 1931. 
(The franc has a par value of a little 
under four cents.) 

While telephone receipts gained, both 
postal and telegraph receipts showed a sub- 
stantial loss, and there was a surprising 
loss in the number of pieces of mail han- 
dled—over 130,000,000 pieces less in 1932 
The statistics 
show that while there was an increase in 


than in the preceding year. 


the number of telephone subscribers, the 
number of calls was less. 

In Germany, the end of this June 30, 
1933, quarter found 2,944,185 telephone in- 
struments in service, a loss of 125,000 from 
the preceding year. The number of local 
calls for the June quarter this year was 
471,000,000, a loss of 26,000,000 compared 
with a year ago. Letter mail also showed 
a material loss, while the volume of tele- 
grams hand!ed remained approximately the 
same. 

Telephone statistics for countries out- 
side the United States have now been com- 


pleted up to January 1, 1933. They show 
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that in 1932 the following countries gained 
in telephone stations over 1931: Mexico, 
France, Great Britain, Irish Free State, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Roumania, 
Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. 

* x * * 

In all other countries economic conditions 
caused a loss in telephones in 1932, the 
United States losing the most because it 
had the largest station development. The 
countries showing a gain in stations were 
those having few telephones compared with 
the United States. 

Their percentage of increase for the year 
was as follows: Mexico, 5.52 per cent; 
France, 5.16 per cent; Great Britain, 3.19 
per cent; Irish Free State, 2.03 per cent; 
Netherlands, 2.15 per cent; Norway, .022 
per cent; Portugal, 4.24 per cent; Rou- 
mania, 2.28 per cent; Spain, 11.26 per 
cent; Sweden, 2.97 per cent, and Switzer- 
land, 6.82 per cent. 

The losses outside the United States, as 
of January 1, 1933, were: Cuba, 19.81 per 
cent; Bolivia, 3.58 per cent; Uruguay, 1.05 
per cent; Hungary, 4.56 per cent; Jugo- 
Slavia, 7.15 per cent; Australia, 2.70 per 
cent, and Hawaii, 6.14 per cent. 

Approximate estimates put the loss of 
stations in the United States since 1930 at 
around 3,000,000 stations up to September 
1, 1933, 
re-installations have been on the upgrade. 


since which date, in general, 


Illinois Convention Discusses Future 


Annual Meeting of Illinois Telephone Association Shows Industry in Good 
Condition and Hopeful for Future—Optimistic Atmosphere—Attentive In- 
terest in All Addresses—Excellent Traffic Conference With New Features 


The first of the 1933-1934 state telephone 
conventions was held at Springfield, Ill., on 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 25 and 
26. It was the 29th annual convention of 
the Illinois Telephone Association and was 
held at Hotel Abraham Lincoln. As IIli- 
nois conventions have a reputation for ex- 
cellence, many were curious, in view of 
general conditions, as to the outcome. It 
was a fine convention, and upheld Illinois’ 
reputation for worthwhile meetings. 

The attendance was not as large as in 
former years, due to fewer representatives 
from This loss, 
however, was more than made up in the 
friendly atmosphere and the increased at- 
tention given to all speakers, both in the 
convention hall and in the informal gather- 
ings in the corridors of the hotel. 

_It seemed that each one had come to the 


the larger companies. 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


convention to learn something, either by 
visiting with others in attendance or listen- 
ing to the various speakers on the program. 
It was evident, however, to observers, as 
the convention broke up on Thursday after- 
noon, that those attending were going hcme 
in a contented state of mind. They had 
heard and exchanged opinions on matters 
of interest to them. They were satisfied 
that the country and the telephone industry 
are going to continue, and that conditions 
will improve. 

The association affairs, they are con- 
vinced, are in capable hands, for no changes 
were made in either the directors or the 
officers. The directors were elected at the 
business session on Thursday morning as 
follows: 

A. R. Bone, secretary-treasurer, Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., Chicago; C. R. Brown, 


vice-president in charge of operations, IIli- 
nois Commercial Telephone Co., Spring- 
field; Geo. X. Cannon, general manager, 
Northwestern Telephone Co., Freeport; 
Donaldson Coombes, connecting company 
agent, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
St. Louis, Mo.; E. D. Glandon, secretary 
and manager, Pike County Telephone Co. 
Pittsfield; J. G. Hardy, commercial super- 
intendent, Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co., Springfield; Dr. R. E. Gordon, presi- 
dent and manager, El Paso Telephone Co. 
El Paso. 

H. A. Joslyn, secretary and general man- 
ager, De Kalb-Ogle Telephone Co., De 
Kalb; H. G. Lankford, general commercial 
agent, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago; 
R. A. Lumpkin, president, Illinois South- 
eastern Telephone Co. Mattoon; R. L- 
Parker, manager, Geneseo Co-operative 
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Telephone Co., Geneseo; A. R. Patterson, 
general superintendent, Illinois Valley Tel- 
ephone Co., Streator. 

Louis Pitcher, secretary and general man- 
ager, Dixon Home Telephone Co., Dixon; 
O. R. Roach, general manager, Wabash 
Telephone Co., Bloomington; R. G. Road- 
strum, secretary and manager, Intra State 
Galesburg; Dr. J. G. 
secretary-treasurer, Jerseyville 
Telephone Co., Jerseyville; and Earl Stice, 
general manager, National Trail Telephone 
Co., Altamont. 

The officers 


Telephone Co., 
Schwarz, 


were reelected at a brief 
meeting of the directors, 
close of the convention on Thursday noon, 
as follows: President, Dr. J. G. Schwarz, 
vice-president, A. R. Bone, 
Chicago; secretary-treasurer, A. J. Parsons, 
Springfield; and general counsel, Ben B. 
Boynton, Springfield. 


following the 


Jerseyville ; 


The program for the general sessions and 
also for the traffic conference attracted and 
held the interest from the start to the ad- 
journment. Owing to unexpected absences 
of two of the speakers, changes were nec- 
essary in the convention program at the 
last minute but, if anything, these changes 
added strength to the program and increased 
the interest in it. 

All in all, the association officials were 
greatly pleased with the attendance at the 
convention and the reception given the pro- 
Those attending were likewise well 
satisfied. 


gram. 


and entertainment 
held on Wednesday evening was especially 


The annual banquet 


enjoyed. Spontaneous singing by groups at 
different tables added greatly in creating 
an atmosphere of friendliness and good fel- 
lowship which pervaded the entire evening. 
The dancing, which followed the entertain- 
ment, was participated in by many, while 
others passed the time in visiting with 
friends and exchanging views and opinions. 


The First Convention Session. 

The first session of the convention was 
called to order on Wednesday morning at 
10:00 o’clock, by Dr. J. G. Schwarz, of 
Jerseyville, president of the association. 
Following invocation by Reverend Jerry 
Wallace, rector of Christ’s Episcopal 
Church, Springfield, Mayor John W. Kapp, 
Jr. welcomed the telephone people to 
Springfield. 

After telling of some of the points of 
interest and suggesting a visit to the legis- 
lature which was then in session, Mayor 
Kapp said: “To me, the telephone system 
of the United States means something con- 
stant. We have had less criticism of the 
telephones in Illinois than of any other util- 
ty. I have heard, outside of a few rad- 
icals, no complaint of the telephone organ- 
laation, I am saying this because it is a 
tact.” 

Mayor Kapp stated that in his position, 
not only as mayor but also as head of a 
Civic committee, he was in a position to 
speak with authority regarding complaints 
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against utilities. He concluded by stating 
that Springfield was happy to have the 
telephone people there and that he hoped 
they would carry away pleasant memories 
ot their visit. 

Louis Pitcher, Dixon, general manager, 
Dixon Home Telephone Co., responded to 
the mayor’s welcome, declaring it one of 
the nicest addresses of welcome he had ever 
heard, for the mayor had really told some- 

















Dr. J. G. Schwarz, of Jerseyville, in His 
Annual Address as President, Advocated 
More Business in Government and Less 
Government in Business. ‘Conditions Look 
Better,” He Declared, “And There Are 
Already Better Signs.’’ 
thing of interest. He declared that all of 
those present appreciated very much the 
mayor's coming to welcome them to the 
city. 

Dr. Schwarz, in his annual address as 
president, spoke of existing conditions and 
advocated business in government and no 
He discussed the 
matter of taxes and gave consideration to 
the possible outcome of the various efforts 
being made to remedy conditions. 

Dr. Schwarz, in closing his first term as 
president, expressed the pleasure it has been 
to him to have contacts with the officers 
and directors of the association. He 
thanked them for their timely counsel and 
their willingness to serve in emergencies 
whenever called upon. 


government in business. 


He expressed his 
hearty appreciation to the member com- 
panies for their loyal support which is so 
necessary for the proper functioning of 
the association. He then continued: 
President’s Annual Address. 

“It has been many years since your asso- 
ciation officers have been confronted with 
such complex problems, chaotic and per- 
plexing, with a business disturbance reach- 
ing into every avenue of human endeavor, 
and into every country on the globe. The 
telephone industry has been flexible enough, 
with the stability, which up to this time 


y 


It has for 
the most part been difficult to apply any 
effective remedy to the rapid and amazing 
changes and conditions. It has been a ques- 


warrants comparative security. 


tion with us whether to proceed along the 
old line with our activities, or to curb them 
in keeping with business conditions. 

which have 
been laid up in the archives of my com- 
pany, as mementos of better times, all of 
which were given to us by thoughtful and 
studious predecessors, | was compelled to 
depart from the straight and narrow path 
of extreme optimism, and seek a soil more 
fertile and in keeping with the signs of the 
times. 


In perusing the messages 


I find that many of us today are 
talking in terms of 1922 as to staticns. We 
may have to follow the parable of the 
sower: ‘First the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full ear of corn.’ 

For the first time in telephone history 
we are going along experiencing the same 
pains we find in other business enterprises, 
for we have discovered that we are not 
depression-prcof. However, we have been 
able to weather the storm of deflation with 
less impairment and give service without 
interruption. 

We have all listened with marked atten- 
tion to prominent speakers and with much 
interest have we read articles by writers 
who study business situations from a sta- 
tistical viewpoint, the causes and effect, the 
diagnosis and cures for the past and pres- 
ent ills; but we are still tossed about upon 
the sea of speculation, as to when and what 
relief is in store for us. 

I quote from a speech made by a promi- 
nent national telephone official almost three 
years ago, in speaking of the depression: 
‘We are going to go forward out of this 
valley, as we have others before, by the 
democratic road—by the thought and efforts 
of thousands of intelligent able people, by 
the wisdom of the many.’ That is a very 
beautiful thought to be sure, and a sub- 
stantial faith which should be emulated by 
all thinking people. 

However, only militant and _ intelligent 
leadership with the absence of greed, to 
which so much of the blame is assessed for 
our present condition, will start us on the 
road to recovery. The haste to get rich is 
another accepted reason for our widespread 
calamity, and it has also tended to destroy 
cur moral forces to some degree. 

Utilities are today suffering from busi- 
ness malnutrition, caused in a great de- 
gree by the effects of malediction, spon- 
sored by the evil, which, according to Dr. 
David Friday, has been the cause of the 
continued business inclemency for the past 
three years, namely, political. 

It is possible that someone can offer a 
panacea for this condition, or that by con- 
certed action by our own particular group 
we can so impress the public that we are 
supplying a necessity as well as a con- 
venience; that it is an asset and not a lia- 
bility, a saving and not an expense; that 








10 


our service cannot be supplanted with any- 
thing which will be as satisfactory, with so 
small a cost; that you cannot have direct 
delivery of your voice to a loved one miles 
away, by any other means; and lastly, that 
it is a form of insurance which has been 
for the most part entirely overlooked in the 
service we render. 

I am thinking of a rural subscriber who 
asked to have his telephone discontinued— 
he had no use for it, and the rates were too 
high in comparison with his farm products. 
I asked him if he were the man whose 
home was partially destroyed by fire two 
months ago. He answered, ‘Yes.’ 

‘Don’t you think that you saved more 
than ten years’ rent by being able to call 
the fire department into the country?’ I 
then asked him. 

He did not answer, but he is still our 
subscriber—and that was almost two years. 

Let us not turn a deaf ear to some of the 
causes from which we have been suffering, 
for to me it is most alarming. Why be 
sold, as was Joseph to Potiphar, by those 
whom you have selected as your servants 
and agents? This is true as we travel the 





nation over and is not confined to any par- 
ticular locality. We have been years in 
getting into this position and we cannot 
eliminate it by some magic wand. 

In a recent speech by our President, he 
had these timely words and thought: ‘Good 
business methods and the elimination of the 
wrong kind of politics, offer relief from 
extravagance, corruption and maladminis- 
tration. These can be corrected only by 
the people themselves, and that depends in 
proportion on the interest they take.’ May 
I add—let us have business in government, 
but no government in business. And Jef- 
ferson said: ‘The best-governed people are 
the least-governed people.’ 


Taxes. 

“*Let every tub set on its bottom,’ and 
do away with this governmental paternal- 
ism, this asking of the municipalities, state, 
and federal governments, with the idea that 
we are getting something for which we will 
not have to pay. We will only awaken to 
find that we have been handed a legacy in 
the form of a lemon, with nothing left for 
us but to squeeze and produce more taxes. 

There are a few bright spots, however, 
appearing upon the horizon of utility opera- 
tion, in the form of thinking and far- 
sighted commissioners, who have advocated 
that a sinking fund be set aside to care for 
emergencies other than the ordinary wear 
or depreciation. If you will think this 
over, you will say that the move is justi- 
fiable and a step in the right direction. It 
could be made practical without any injury 
to the public; in fact, it would be a safe- 
guard to the investing public. We could 
then say our little prayer: 


Safely now, I lie down to sleep; 
I know no robbers around me creep. 
When I arise in the morning bright, 
I'll know my bankroll is all right. 
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The telephone industry should be classed 
as the ‘Salt of the earth,’ since we oper- 
ate on minimum profits. This is recog- 
nized as one of the best means to stimu- 
late and stabilize business, doing more to 
promote the welfare of the greatest num- 
ber of people. We always come in for our 
full share of all taxes spread, and the slo- 
gan seems to be ‘Swat the corporation.’ 

















A. R. Bone, of Chicago, Secretary-Treas-— 
urer of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Was 
Reelected Vice-President of the Illinois 
Telephone Association for Another Year. 


This is heralded from the country side, to 
all the marble halls of our nation. Owing 
to our low profits, and the regulation by the 
several bodies, we cannot recover except 
by expensive proceedings, which are not 
always successful. 

It is hard to understand why the masses 
and the patrons of any business can over- 
look the fact that taxes are reflected in 
costs, and that higher rates and higher 
prices must be had to meet requirements. 
We are, of course, living in a different age, 
and we must accept the changes; but as of 
old there should still be a balance wheel to 
govern these affairs. 

To relieve the situation, | am, and have 
been for many years, strongly in favor of a 
tax upon every individual earning as low as 
$300 annually, if the tax were only suffi- 
cient to pay for the spreading upon the 
proper tax records—and I am conscientious 
and charitable for those in that walk of 
life. My reason for this is: First, as a 
means of education that they are a respon- 
sible and integral part of our government, 
and should pay for that recognition; second, 
that they would be more fully conscious of 
the rights of the other fellow. 

We are extremely lax in this particular 
and the reason could only be political. No 
one objects to fair and just taxation in 
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business; one in which the business is al- 
lowed to earn sufficiently to properly care 
for it, and to be assured as to the proper 
spending of the funds, which in itself, 
would be a safeguard to eliminate the 
prayer, ‘O Lord, send us something more 
to tax; we have about depleted the list.’ 


Legislation and Politics. 

“Legislation matters attracted our aucn- 
tion to some degree, and consumed many 
anxious days. I know we all welcome fair 
and just legislation and regulation, the kind 
which conforms to the rights to which we 
are entitled under our Federal Constitu- 
tion. This, then, would equally protect 
the business and the consuming or sub- 
scribing public. 

It surely would not be unreasonable for 
me to suggest that in the administering of 
the mandates by the ‘powers that be’ in any 
business or otherwise, they not only be men 
of experience in the particular business, but 
that at some time have had some investment 
in that particular business. There would 
probably be some different viewpoints, if 
justice and honesty were incorporated in 
the transaction. 

I have great faith in this nation of ours, 
but the people have allowed our shortcom- 
ings and troubles to grow by small degrees, 
until they have assumed large proportions. 
We cannot attach the blame to any particu- 
lar political party or parties, for ‘human 
beings are very much like water; they seek 
their own level.’ Therefore, let us not em- 
ulate anyone or anything that would invite 
misfortune. 

Why these conditions? Was it because 
of the market crash, the World War, etc.? 
Well, these may have hastened the condi- 
tion somewhat, but it is a part of our nat- 
ural growth. By our own efforts, we were 
heading into it without being mindful of 
the consequences. The proof of all this is 
so evident all about us. Some one has said: 
If you will tell me just what is the matter 
with our Christian civilization, I will tell 
you what is the matter with business. 

We are praying for a Moses to lead us 
out of the wilderness of financial unrest, a 
good Samaritan to dress the wounds and 
help us out of this maelstrom of ideas toa 
solid footing. If the good old wagon is 
mired in the mud, don’t sit there; just get 
off and push or walk. The great pity is 
that so many have to suffer all out of pro- 
portion to what we have done to put us in 
the present condition. 

Neither we, nor our business, can be 
blamed for this condition. Regulated as we 
are, with our prices fixed, we cannot offer 
the attractive time payments, bargain sales, 
special privileges, from all of which we 
are feeling the reaction. We must supply 
service at call, and discontinue without 
ceremony, without paying consideration to 
the investment in the locality. 

The depreciation goes merrily on, minus 
the income. We are compelled to expand 
our plant and increase our investment when 
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conditions are prosperous, to meet the de- 
mand by the public for service, all of 
which must be carried when deflation oc- 
curs. 

The Future. 

“Conditions look better, and there are 
already better signs. Business will come 
back more briskly in some localities, while 
in some, local conditions will prevail. 

We are all hopeful, and the splendid 
spirit manifested by the telephone com- 
panies in going along with the NRA is 
gratifying in the extreme. It is also re- 
freshing to know that many companies did 
not need to make changes to conform to 
the act, being within bounds, while some 
had very small adjustments. We are all 
doing our part, reinforcing our hope, yet 
the ultimate results of this great movement 
are beyond our prediction. 

There are, of course, many diverse inter- 
ests, and apparently many claims cloud the 
issue, beyond our discernment. We prob- 
ably all agree that it is basically sound; 
however, there is a hiatus, between theory 
and the practical side that sometimes can- 
not be adjusted. 

If the intent is to curb excess profits, we 
may repose in the assurance that we can 
comply with it to the letter, since our busi- 
ness is immune from this disease. Exces- 
sive profits will tend to upset the economic 
balance, which is one of the factors which 
has caused our present condition. 


I am of the opinion that ‘share the work’ 
is a more reasonable and effective method 
under present conditions than a raise of 
wages. A standard of living must be main- 
tained consistent with the natural laws of 
business. We, must not usurp the funda- 
mentals upon which sound business is 
founded, which would tend to destroy our 
credit and impair our capital, both of which 
are so vital to labor. 

You can rely on this fact: ‘There is no 
result without a cause.’ A raise in wage 
from a receding or depleted treasury is not 
sound. We must take a stand and think, 
and not be swayed and wafted about as the 
reed in the wind. We should invite doubt, 
if constructive and unbiased, because it 
leads to discovery. It may help to lead 
the way back to normalcy. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the minds 
of the people will have to think along the 
lines of a time other than the inflated pe- 
riod, if we are to get on solid footing. Our 
service is just as necessary as ever. Our 
one great difficulty is that many cannot dif- 
ferentiate between a saving and an expense, 
nor between an asset and a liability. 

You may not agree with me, but the auto- 
mobile has entered the rural field as a com- 
petitor. It is sad, yet true, that the farmer 
who thinks in terms of automobile versus 
telephone, as a comparison of saving, can 
be located without difficulty, by his finances 
and the condition of his farm. All service 
Which has been discontinued will not be lost. 
Subscribers almost universally have regret- 
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ted to lose this great convenience and ne- 
cessity and express their desire to be recon- 
nected as conditions will allow. 

Why talk more inflation when we have 
just passed through that period? We must 
have conservative optimism in planning the 
forward move. It must not be misleading, 
so that it may not inveigle innocent parties. 
There is, of course, no place in the recon- 
struction for pessimists. The small spurt 
in farm products several months ago re- 
flected the spending spirit in different lines, 
and we can rest assured that we are com- 
ing in for our proportion in due time. 

I do not believe that the living standard 
will be reduced to such an extent that it 

















Secretary—Treasurer A. J. Parsons Reported 
the Illinois Telephone Association in Good 
Financial Condition With Members Show- 
ing a Fine Spirit of Cooperation in Asso- 
ciation Activities. 
will reflect great losses to us, but there must 
be an adjustment between farm and manu- 
factured products. It is quite natural to 
spend when income is high in any business, 
and to put expen- 
ditures in times of low income. This would 
be more nearly balanced, if we were al- 
lowed from earnings to set aside a fund 
for this purpose. 

If properly handled, there would be no 
need for most of the distress today. Not 
many months ago the people were afraid 
of banks—today it would seem the banks 
are suspicious of the people. Business must 
be built on faith and not on boycott. What 
a wonderful change we would experience if 
we were as evenly balanced in the neces- 
sary business and political requirements as 
are our circuits over which we transmit 
the human voice. 

We are still a Christian nation, yet dur- 
ing our late period of success, if finances 
should be so quoted, our moral and religious 
progress did not keep pace with science 
and material progress. If you will permit 
my viewpoint, I still have the faith that 


restrictions on our 
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there is a Guiding Hand, greater than mere 
man, who will help us in our effort to ef- 
fect a more stable condition in our nation.” 

Following the president’s address, Ben B. 
Boynton, of Springfield, presented his re- 
port as general counsel for the association. 
He stated that last year he spoke about re- 
cent court decisions, legislation, and their 
relation to the telephone industry and would 
repeat. The main feature of his address 
related to legislation and its effect on the 
industry. 

Mr. Boynton discussed in detail changes 
which were made by the last legislature 
in the laws relating to the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission. He concluded his ad- 
dress with reference to some court cases 
and “unseen” taxes. His address appears 
in full on pages 13 and 14 of this issue. 

Following Mr. Boynton’s address, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer A. J. Parsons reported on 
the work of the association during the past 
year. The association has continued to look 
after the welfare of its member companies. 
The report showed a net gain in member- 
ship with the association in good financial 


condition. In reporting, Mr. Parsons said: 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Annual Report. 

“During the past 12 months, your officers, 
directors and Springfield office force have 
been busily engaged in defending and ad- 
vancing your interests. 

In our news letter of December 8, 1932, 
attention was directed to the large number 
of new members of the legislature who had 
made campaign promises of radical legisla- 
tion and were fired with ambitions to be 
heard by ‘the folks back home.’ We sug- 
gested that the officers and directors of all 
companies make the acquaintance of their 
senators and representatives so that you 
might expect reasonable consideration when 
your problems were laid before them. 

Our expectations were realized, and the 
period from January 4 to July 1 was filled 
with anxiety. Your Springfield office had 
a watchful eye for unfavorable legislation 
and kept you informed of its progress. 
Some radical changes were made in the 
commerce commission law in spite of the 
efforts of your officers and directors, who 
appeared many times before the committees 
of both houses. 

One modification of the original bill was 
obtained, which limits the amount of in- 
vestigation costs that may be levied against 
the utilities. While the law now gives the 
commission seemingly undue power, it is 
hoped that the act will be administered with 
justice. 

There were many other bills affecting 
your interests, such as numerous tax bills 
of every nature, unemployment insurance, 
five days of labor a week, and various other 
measures that would add burdens to your 
companies. 

The telephone industry of the state 1s 
greatly indebted to the officers and directors 
of your association for the vast amount of 
time and talent devoted to the protection of 








the interests of the industry as a whole. It 
is unfortunate that there are some com- 
panies enjoying the benefits of this work 
which have not as yet become members of 
your association. They stand much in the 
same light as the fellow who borrows tele- 
phone service from his neighbors. 

In addition to the work in connection 
with state legislation, we endeavored to co- 
operate with the United States Independent 
Telephone Association in matters at Wash- 
ington. You kept informed of 
changes as they took place, and you were 
requested on several occasions to communi- 
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cate with your senators and congressmen 
on measures affecting your interests. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act 
has kept your Springfield office busy, beth 
asking and answering questions. In order 
that the United States Independent Tele- 
phone might represent the 
whole Independent telephone industry, that 
organization has made it possible for all 
Class D companies to become members of 
the national association, without additional 
cost, by joining the state associations. 


Association 


Because of other activities it was neces- 
sary to reduce the number of district meet- 
ings during the past summer; but, if pos- 
sible, more meetings will be held during 
the late fail and winter. Well-attended 
meetings were held at Eureka and Savanna 
during July and August. 

Your traffic supervisor has visited 40 ex- 
changes and conducted two district confer- 
ences, in addition to doing most of the 
clerical work, including the 
typing of all correspondence and news let- 
ters. Mrs. Workman has also continued to 
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write a series of questions and answers on 
trafic work for TELEPHONY. 

All of these questions were submitted at 
traffic schocls conducted by the association 
and are published on the assumption that 
the same problems may confront operators 
who have not attended these schools. The 
articles are published in TELEPHONY each 
week, as this seems to be the best medium 
for reaching the largest number of 
operators. 

In visiting the various exchanges in the 
state during the past two years, it has been 
found that in nearly every exchange visited 
these questions and answers are being used 
for instructive purposes. In some offices 
they are posted on the bulletin board where 
every operator can read them. Some chief 
operators furnish copies to the operators 
and later. hold a written examination, and 
others use them as a part of a regular 
training program. 

The services of the traffic supervisor are 
available to member companies at any time 
that they may be desired. 

The employes of the Illinois Independent 
Toll Clearing Co., who occupy offices 
jointly with your association, have been very 
helpful in assisting to get out the news let- 
ters and in keeping the accounts of the 
association. 
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Your association is in good financial con- 
dition as will be shown by the report of 
the auditing committee. 

Last December one of our large Spring- 
field banks closed, tying up two-thirds of 
the association’s funds. Since that time we 
have received a dividend of 25 per cent 
from the bank, and by making further 
economies in the conduct of your Spring- 
field office we have again built up a com- 
fortable working fund. 

The member companies continue to show 
a fine spirit of cooperaticn in connection 
with the association activities. The direc- 
tors have taken an active interest in the 
affairs of your association and your presi- 


dent has been very helpful with his 
counsel. 
During the year two members. were 


dropped and three associate members re- 
signed. Six new members were obtained 
as follows: Okaw Mutual Telephone Co., 
Okawville; Tampico Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Tampico; Farmers & Merchants 
Telephone Co. of Moultrie County, Lov- 
ington; Farina Telephone Co., Farina; Mil- 
lersburg Switchboard Co., Millersburg, and 
Sciota Switchboard Co., Sciota. 
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In weighing the merits of things it is 
sometimes helpful to get the slant of men 
in other lines of business. 

J. P. Allman, president of the National 
Wall Paper Wholesalers Association, has 
said: 


Leaders in industry are unanimous in 
the conviction that if ever trade asso- 
ciations were a good thing, they are 
doubly so now. Never was there a time 
when cooperation was as necessary and 
trade associations more essential, not 
only in promoting progress but in mak- 
ing possible benefits to members, to our 
customers, and to the public. The vision 
to see that the individual business man 
can prosper only as his industry pros- 
pers offers the sole hope of survival. 


The Illinois Telephone Association 1s a 
service organization, conducted for your 
benefit, and your Springfield office will be 
only too glad to serve you.” 

The election of five members of the nine 
on the nominating committee resulted in 
the selection of L. F. Shepherd, of Spring- 
field; E. A. Purcell, of Mattoon; J. H. 
Dial, of Jacksonville; Geo. X. Cannon, of 
Freeport; and E. R. Cogswell, of Chicago. 

(Please turn to page 26.) 


What Operators Want to Know 


Small Turn-Over in Traffic Departments Has Not Eliminated 
All Questions From Operators’ Minds—They Still Seek Knowl- 
edge to Enable Them to Render Better Service—Series No. 123 


By Mrs. MAyME WorkKMan, 
Trafic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


The small turn-over in operating forces 
in the traffic department of telephone com- 
panies in the last few years has resulted in 
greater efficiency due to the amount of ex- 
perience of the operators, but there are still 
some things operators want to know in 
order to render the highest quality of serv- 
ice possible to their customers. This was 
evidenced by the number of questions sub- 
mitted in the traffic school conducted by the 
Illinois association at its 29th annual con- 
vention held in Springfield, October 25 
and 26. 

The questions submitted at the conven- 
tion traffic school were answered during 
the round table discussion for tributary and 
toll center operators and will be published 
under this heading in the near future so 
that operators who were not in attendance 
at the convention may also have the benefit 
of this part of the instruction. Many oral 
questions were also asked at the round table 
discussion held during the school of which 
we have no record. 

Letters are received at our office from 
time to time regarding the questions and 
answers appearing under this heading indi- 
cating that they are of value and that they 
are being read by operators and managers 
in this and other states. 

When this column was introduced a little 
over two. years ago it was not the writer’s 


intention to continue it indefinitely, but as 

long as there are questions submitted and 

the column continues to be of interest and 
benefit to operators, the writer will be glad 
to answer all questions through _ this 
medium. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. On a person-to-person call from a pay 
station where a chargeable report is 
received, should the report charge be 
collected and deducted from the message 
charge ? 

2. When a party has a residence telephone 
should the OTC pass a ticket locate ? 

3. Ifa subscriber trys a call and the party 
is out of the city and subscriber tells us 
to hold the call until tomorrow, will 
they pay a report charge today; and 
then if they are not there, will they pay 
a report charge tomorrow ? 

4. On an incoming long distance toll call, 
when the toll center does not imme- 
diately clear the circuit after parties are 
through talking and tickets returning 
show too much overtime, what should 
you do if the operator working at the 
board and the subscriber object to 
timing ? 

5. Why do tributaries have to tell what 
trunk line they are on? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, please turn to page 26. 
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Changes in Illinois Regulatory Act 


Address at Annual Convention of Illinois Telephone Association Gives Details 
of Changes in the Illinois Public Utility Act and Effect on Telephone Com- 
panies—Observations on Present-Day Tendency of Increasing Indirect Taxes 


By Ben B. Boynton, 


General Counsel, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


The Illinois public utility act was amend- 
ea in several respects by the last legislature. 

The number of the commissioners was 
reduced from seven to five, and their terms 
were reduced from four years to two years. 
The appointment of the commissioners is 
still to be made by the governor with the 
approval of the senate. The number of as- 
sistant commissioners was reduced from 
eight to five. These assistant commissioners 
are appointed by the governor and hold 
office at his pleasure. 

A lengthy section has been added deal- 
ing with affiliated interests. As it affects 
so few telephone companies, I will not dis- 
cuss it in detail. It gives numerous defini- 
tions of affiliated interests based upon stock 
ownership, common officers or directors, or 
substantial influence over the policies and 
actions of the utility, and provides that 
practically no contract hereafter made be- 
tween an affiliated interest and the utility 
can be effective unless approved by the 
commission. 

Section 27 was amended twice. This sec- 
tion originally provided that the consent 
of the commission must be obtained to con- 
tracts between utilities and to the purchase, 
sale, lease or mortgage of utility property 
except the sale or lease of non-useful per- 
sonal property. It provided further that 
the procedure should be by way of a peti- 
tion signed and verified by the president 
and secretary of the company or by the 
person involved. 

The Illinois Supreme Court, in the As- 
sumption Telephone Co. case, held that a 
petition involving subjects covered by sec- 
tion 27 which was not signed and verified 
by the president and secretary of the com- 
pany, conferred no jurisdiction on the com- 
mission and, therefore, the order entered 
by the commission in its case was void. 

The first amendment of section 27 pro- 
vides that the petition may be signed and 
verified by the president, or any vice-presi- 
dent, and the secretary, or any assistant 
secretary of the company. This amend- 
ment also contained a validating clause pro- 
viding that all orders entered prior to the 
amendment shall be held legal and valid if 
the only defect was the lack of proper 
signature and verification. 

The second amendment of section 27 con- 
sisted of the addition of matters requiring 
the consent of the commission. It provides 
that unless the consent and approval of the 
commission is first obtained: 


(f) No public utility may in any man- 


ner, directly or indirectly, guarantee the 
performance of any contract or other obli- 
gation of any other person, firm or cor- 
poration whatsoever. 

(zg) No public utility may use, appropri- 
ate, or divert any of its moneys, property 
or other resources in or to any business or 
enterprise which is not, prior to such use, 
appropriation or diversion, essentially and 
directly connected with or a proper and 
necessary department or division of the 
business of such public utility; provided 
that this subsection shall not be construed 
as modifying subsections 27(a) to 27(e), 
inclusive, of this section. 

(h) No public utility may, directly or 
indirectly, invest, loan or advance, or per- 
mit to be invested, loaned or advanced 
any of its moneys, property or other re- 
sources, in, for, in behalf of or to any 
other person, firm, trust, group, association, 
company or corporation whatsoever. 


Another important amendment is the ad- 


dition of a section known as 27a. It reads 


as follows: 


Sec. 27a. (1) Whenever the comission 
finds that the capital of any public utility 
has become impaired, or will be impaired 
by the payment of a dividend, the com- 
mission shall have power to order said pub- 
lic utility to cease and desist the declara- 
tion and payment of any dividend upon 
its common and preferred stock, and no 
such public utility shall pay any dividend 
upon its common and preferred stock until 
such impairment shall have been made 
good. 

(2) No utility shall pay any dividend 
upon its common stock and preferred stock 
unless : 

(a) The utility’s earnings and earned 
surplus are sufficient to declare and pay 
same after provision is made for reason- 
able and proper reserves. 

(b) The dividend proposed to be paid 
upon such common stock can reasonably be 
declared and paid without impairment of 
the ability of the utility to perform its 
duty to render reasonable and adequate 
service at reasonable rates. 

(c) It shall have set aside the deprecia- 
tion annuity prescribed by the commission 
or a reasonable depreciation annuity if none 
has been prescribed. 

If any dividends on common stock are 
proposed to be declared and paid other 
than as above provided, the utility shall 
give the commission at least 30 days’ 
notice in writing of its intention to so de- 
clare and pay such dividends and the com- 
mission shall authorize the payment of 
such dividends only if it finds that the pub- 
lic interest requires such payment. 


Section 30 was amended to provide that 
in all proceedings before the commission, 
initiated by either the commission or the 
company, in which the value of the utility’s 
property is an issue, the burden of estab- 
lishing the value is upon the utility. 

Before this amendment if the commission 
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or any one else attacked a company’s rates, 
the burden of proof was on the party at- 
tacking the rates. Under this amendment 
the rule still holds good as to anyone ex- 
cept the commission, who might attack the 
rates. If the commission starts the action, 
then the company must prove the value of 
its property. 

Section 32 was amended by adding a pro- 
vision that “Any public utility, with the 
consent and approval of the commission, 
may as a basis for the determination of the 
charges made by it classify its service ac- 
cording to the amount used, the time when 
used, the purpose for which used, and 
other relevant factors.” 

This amendment would allow a telephone 
company to make special rates to cover spe- 
cial circumstances, provided that the con- 
sent of the commission is obtained to such 
special rates, and provided further that all 
persons eligible to such rates are given 
them. While the adoption of special rates 
might augment the company’s business, 
care must be taken that such rates have the 
proper relation to the general rates and do 
not jeopardize the company’s general rate 
structure. 

Section 36 was amended to authorize the 
commission to enter an emergency order 
decreasing the rates of a public utility 
whenever the commission is of the opinion, 
and so finds after an examination of re- 
ports and other data in its possession or 
from an inspection of the utility’s property, 
that the net income of such utility, after 
reasonable deductions for depreciation and 
other proper and necessary reserves, is in 
excess of the amount required for a rea- 
sonable return on the value of the utility’s 
used and useful property. 


3efore it enters such an order, reasonable 
notice must be given to the utility. The 
commission must also be of the opinion, 
and so find in the cause, that a hearing to 
determine all of the issues involved in the 
final determination of the rates will require 
more than 180 days. The emergency order 
fixing a temporary schedule of rates, can- 
not reduce revenues below the fair return 
found; and its effectiveness is limited to a 
period of nine months unless the commis- 
sion orders an extension of three months. 


This amendment further provides that if 
the rates fixed in the temporary order are 
found too low on final determination of the 
case by the commission or the court, the 
utility shall be permitted to recover the dif- 
ference between the amount received from 
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the emergency rates and the amount the 
final rates would have produced. This re- 
covery would be by an increase in rates 
spread over such reasonable time as the 
commission may fix. 

To date the Illinois commission has taken 
no action under this amendment. Other 
commissions have entered the same type of 
emergency order contemplated by it. So 
far as I can ascertain, every such emer- 
gency rate-reduction order entered in any 
important case has been enjoined by the 
courts. 

It has heretofore been recognized as the 
law of the land that everyone is entitled to 
his day in court; that a utility cannot have 
its rates reduced and revenue taken from 
it until the commission finds from the evi- 
dence and after a hearing and full oppor- 
tunity to the utility to present its case that 
such reduction is justified. 


The courts have repeatedly held that a 
utility is entitled to a fair return; and to 
deprive the utility of that fair return, even 
for a day, is confiscation and not to be 
permitted. 

Assuming the amendment is constitu- 
tional, and its constitutionality is not free 
from doubt, the powers granted by it should 
only be exercised in a clear case of exces- 
sive charges, and then only to the extent of 
the unmistakable excess. 

To say that a company would not be 
hurt by an excessive cut because it can get 
back the amount of the reduction that was 
not justified, is a fallacy. It can only get 
the reduction back by increased rates, and 
fluctuations in rate structures always cause 
certain disturbances and costs. 

Section 38 was amended by adding a pro- 
vision that the commission, whenever in its 
judgment public interest so requires, may 
for rate-making and accounting purposes, 
except in the case of telephone companies, 
consider one or more municipalities, either 
with or without the adjacent rural territory, 
as a regional unit where the same public 
utility serves such region under substan- 
tially similar conditions; and may within 
such region prescribe uniform rates for 
consumers of the same class. 

Last year I called your attention to the 
Martinsville, Ind., electric case pending be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court. In 
this case the question was presented whether 
the individual municipality or the entire 
property of the company is the proper unit 
for rate treatment. 

The United States Supreme Court, in af- 
firming the lower court, held that the local 
law of Indiana required treatment by mu- 
nicipalities. The court seemed to consider 
this separate municipality treatment as an 
exception made by local law from the gen- 
eral rule. Among other things the court 
said: 


Normally, the unit for rate-making pur- 
poses, we may assume, would be the entire 
interconnected operating property of a util- 
ity used and useful for the convenience of 
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the public in the territory served, without 
regard to particular groups of consumers 
or local subdivisions. 


In other cases, the United States Supreme 
Court has indicated that in the absence of 
special conditions requiring special treat- 
ment, the proper rate-making unit is the 
entire property of the company. The 
amendment of Section 38 of the Illinois 
public utility act indicates a legislative dec- 
laration that the entire intrastate property 
of a utility is the proper unit for rate- 
making, save only in certain instances for 
utilities other than the telephone. 

Section 41a was added to the Illinois pub- 
lic utility law. This section provides that 
in any proceeding before the commission 
where the commission deems it necessary 
in the discharge of its duty, to investigate 
the books and activities or to make inven- 
tories, and appraisals of a public utility, the 
commission shall assess the expenses in- 
curred by the commission in such investiga- 
tions and appraisals, against the utility. 


All such assessments shall bear interest 
at 6 per cent per annum after the expira- 
tion of 30 days. A utility shall have at 
least ten days’ time within which to protest 
the reasonableness of the assessment. It 
is further provided that the amount of the 
assessments which any utility may be re- 
quired to pay in any calendar year shall 
not exceed % of 1 per cent of its gross 
operating revenues derived from its intra- 
state operations in the last preceding cal- 
endar year. 

Indirect Taxes. 

The assessments allowed under this sec- 
tion would become a part of the utility’s 
operating expenses and theoretically should 
be taken care of in its rates. We all know 
as a practicable matter, that it is not always 
feasible or possible to recover unusual costs. 

This amendment is but another example 
of the politician’s conception of a utility as 
a tax gatherer. It is but another example 
of the tendency of political bodies to in- 
crease the amount of indirect taxes not 
readily seen by the public in an endeavor 
to meet the growing protests against gen- 
eral taxes without reducing the amounts 
available for spending. 

I do not wish to be understood as desir- 
ing to cripple the commission on account 
of lack of funds. I believe the commission 
should be adequately equipped with honest, 
capable experts. My protest goes to the 
present-day tendency of increasing indirect 
taxes. 

Governmental bodies can never be as 
efficient or economical as private businesses. 
This is necessarily so on account of polit- 
ical factors involved that do not apply to 
private businesses. But if some method 
could be devised for stopping this constant 
increase of indirect taxes, then economies 
impossible of attainment today would be 
forced on the various governing bodies. 
The costs of government must be decreased. 

I understand that 11 cents of every dol- 
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lar paid the railroad companies, are paid 
out for taxes labeled as such. Supplies 
purchased by the railroads also contain a 
certain amount of taxes in the purchase 
price. Thus it can readily be seen that if 
it were not for the enormous amount of 
taxes assessed on the railroad companies, 
they would not be in their present deplora- 
ble financial straits. 
Fair Return on Property. 

There is another widespread fallacious 
thought afloat today in the sea of regula- 
tion. It is that the per cent allowed for 
fair return on the value of the property 
should be substantially decreased. This 
thought indicates an entire lack of knowl- 
edge of the economic importance of a full, 
fair rate of return. 

The interests of society are best served 
when the share of each factor of produc- 
tion is high enough to cause a free and un- 
restricted flow of labor, capital and busi- 
ness ability into the various utilities. If 
wages, interest and profits are not high 
enough to attract the factors which they 
represent, then these factors will not enter 
the utility business. 

The kind of utility service to which the 
public is entitled can only be furnished as 
a permanent thing when the wages paid are 
high enough to attract competent workmen, 
superintendence and management, and when 
the return paid on the property is sufficient- 
ly stable and high to attract at all times 
the necessary capital into the enterprise. 
Capital is subject to the accepted laws of 
competition. A parsimonious, niggardly 
rate of return repels capital and prevents 
an enterprise from obtaining the necessary 
capital. 

Capital required by utiilities is for long- 
time investments as distinguished from 
short-term commercial loans. One of the 
big factors, which are prolonging the de- 
pression, is the lack of long-time investment 
capital. This type of capital cannot be en- 
ticed into enterprise by decreasing rates of 
return. It must be available to business if 
prosperity is to return. That availability 
can only be had by the offer of a sufficient- 
ly high rate of return. 

Economic laws cannot be changed by de- 
sires. If a rate of return is not sufficient 
to attract capital, it is too low and retards 
business recovery, no matter how many 
claim that such a rate of return is all that 
social justice will allow to be paid under 
present conditions. Social justice has not 
that meaning. It means a fair wage for 
not only labor but also for capital—a wage 
that will keep both labor and capital work- 
ing, and working securely and comfortably. 
Any less violates social justice. 





Gain in Telephones Reported 
from New South Wales. 

At the end of June, there were 183,024 

telephone subscribers in New South Wales, 


Australia, as compared with 181,336 on 
June 30, 1932. 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





The Uneventful Life of a Tele- 
phone Trouble-Shooter. 
By “ec.” 

There was never the slightest danger in 
the old days that the life of a telephone 
trouble-shooter would ever become monot- 
onous. About the time we got the big 
sleet break cleared up, we were called out 
on a rush job to restore a toll-line river 
crossing which had been washed out by 
a flood. 

These large southern rivers were more 
temperamental than cable splicers. During 
the dry season they were almost as free 
of moisture as the Sahara desert, but dur- 
ing periods of heavy rainfall they would 
be rapidly transformed 
rents. 

Most railroads crossing these rivers used 
cheap wooden trestles, due to the tremen- 
dous width at flood time making the cost 
of steel and concrete structure prohibitive. 
When a big flood came, these wooden 
structures were generally carried away and, 
as our toll lines were attached to them, 
they were likewise lost. 

As previously stated, we rushed out to 
restore service; but with our arrival at the 
river our rushing ceased, for we found a 
wild stream about one-fourth mile wide 
and there was no apparent method whereby 
service could be restored until time had 
reduced it to something resembling normal. 
Rowboats were shipped out but after three 
of us landlubber linemen had been carried 
several miles downstream before making a 
landing on our home shore, they were dis- 
carded. 

We next tried a small motorboat with no 
better success and were getting somewhat 
discouraged and restless from the enforced 
inactivity. 

Someone has said, and I believe it cor- 
rect, that if you are confronted with an 
extraordinary problem and are unable to 
find anyone skilled in that particular line, 
go out on the street and grab the first line- 
man you can find and he will see you 
through. We loafed around several days 
more with the foreman and the district 
plant chief. For the want of a better pas- 
time we played a sort of game, suggesting 
various means of restoring service, most 
of which were promptly rejected as worth- 
less and not even worthy of discussing. 


into raging tor- 


Finally a slim lineman we called “Pete” 
suggested that we construct a big box kite 
and with it and a fair wind carry a line 
across. To our surprise, the “brains” 
promptly decided to give this idea a try. 
The kite was carefully constructed and 
launched from a high cliff on our side. 
The wind was right and it started out 
with good speed and carried nearly across 
when, for some unknown reason, it took 


a nose dive into the muddy stream and 
was lost to us forever. 

A second attempt later was successful 
and we had the extreme pleasure of watch- 
ing the kite fall near the waiting gang on 
the other side. They pulled a larger line 
over with the kite cord and next a steel 
wire and on the steel wire a messenger 
strand, which we pulled up as tight as 
possible and fastened with numerous three- 
bolt guy clamps. 

We next attempted to pull several twisted 
pair wires over and got nearly halfway 
when the pulling line broke and we could 
not move the paired wire in either direc- 
tion. It looked as though we would be 
required to fly some more kites when a 


take the chances which were demanded of 
those old-timers 


filling. 


whose shoes they are 


A Box of Matches, a Baby Boy, 
a Saddened Home. 

By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 
buddies ! 
Judgin’ from the reports I’ve been a hearin’, 
we're givin’ that old scoundrel, Ole Man 
Accident, the worst wallopin’ he ever re- 
ceived. And, let’s keep it up! There’re 
only two more months to go, and if we'll 
just watch our steps from now on, there’s 
gonna be a powerful lot of us have perfect 
No-Accident Records for 1933. 

Now, ’fore we get started on our regular 


Mornin’ How’s’ everything? 

















One of the River Crossings Where the Bridge Went Out and Took the Toll Line. 


lineman with more than the average nerve 
said: “Never mind, I will ride it on a cable 
car and take the wires to the other side.” 

The boss cautioned him of the danger— 
and this was before the introduction of 
“Safety First’—but he was sure that he 
could make it, so out he went. We watched 
nervously as he slid down the steep incline 
without any apparent thought of danger. 
All went well until he reached bottom 
and then the huge span got to swinging 
and “Harry” looped the loop a couple of 
times before he got himself under control. 

He finally reached the paired wire, un- 
tangled it and after a slow, hard fight 
worked himself up the grade and reached 
the opposite shore. He did not come back 
to us though until the bridge was replaced 
and, consequently, the 
somewhat delayed. 

This was indeed an act of bravery and 
one of the many performed without thought 
of reward or danger in the days gone by. 
Of course, this was before the introduction 
of the “Vail Medal” and was only con- 
sidered as a part of the day’s work. 


celebration was 


I do not intend to infer that the present- 
day lineman is less brave than the old, 
hard-shell variety, but the changing times 
have been good to linemen. Today they 
are lucky that they are not required to 
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bunch of signals, I just want ter take time 
out for a few moments while I give you 
the details of a tragic accident which hap- 
pened down here in my home town a few 
days ago. There’s a real lesson in this acci- 
dent, an’ here’s hopin’ that each of you 
buddies will get the real significance of it 
and take immediate steps to prevent the 
same type of accident in your own homes. 

I’m gonna call this little youngster “Jack- 
ie.” Jackie was sleepin’ peacefully in his 
little crib, which his mother had moved 
into the kitchen so that she could watch 
him while she performed her household 
duties. On the wall above the crib hung 
a container for matches. The mother left 
the room for a few moments and while she 
was gone Jackie awakened. He stood up 
in his crib, pulled a few matches from the 
container, lit one and dropped it on his bed. 

A few seconds later the blankets broke 
into flames. Jackie screamed pitifully as 
the flames enveloped him. His mother ran 
into the kitchen to find little Jackie covered 
with flames. Quickly she grabbed a blan- 
ket, pulled Jackie from the flaming crib and 
smothered the flames. But—Jackie died on 
the way to the hospital. And thus another 
little child died a horrible death—and an- 
other happy home was saddened by heart- 
breaking tragedy. 
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Take warnin’ from this accident, buddies ! 
Accidents similar to this one happen daily. 
And why? Simply because kids will be 
kids, and parents, not realizing this, do not 
take the precautions to keep matches in 
containers far out of their children’s reach. 

Take a bit of advice from your old pal: 
Tonight when you get home, collect every 
match on the place and put them in a metal 
container far out of the reach of your 
children’s chubby hands. And then get 
your children together and tell them about 
Jackie’s death. Impress them with the dan- 
gers of playin’ with fire, an’ if you do this 
I'll wager a whole gross of chawin’ that 
you'll never know the tragedy and sadness 
which comes when a child is burned to 
death. Enuf sed! 

Now, how about a few signals? 
body ready? 


Every- 
O. K.; our first one is: 


Safety belts and body belts should be 
cleaned and dressed at least once every 
three months. If yours hasn’t been 
taken care of for quite a spell, get them 
out and try this treatment on them: 
(1) Take a dampened sponge and wipe 
off all the surface dirt. (2) Work up 
a thick lather on the belts with clear 
water and castile soap. (3) Thorough- 
ly wash the belts in the lather. (4) 
Wipe the belts dry with a cloth. (5) 
Take a good grade of saddle soap and 
work up another lather on the belts. 
(6) Rub the lather well into every part 
of the belts and lay the belts in the sun 
to dry. (7) When almost dry, rub 
well with a soft cloth. 

A Before using a pole derrick, always 
inspect the pipes. If any of the pipes 
are bent or flattened get the defect 
corrected before you use the derrick, 
as a bend or flat spot in any of the 
pipes decreases the strength of the 
derrick. 

Frequently I have seen workers use 
screwdrivers as chisels, drills or pry- 
ing bars. Also, I have seen workers 
stick screwdrivers into hot solder, hot 
paraffin and furnaces, which destroys 
the temper of the steel and thus weak- 
ens the tool. Avoid such practices and 
your tools will last longer. 

Extension ladders, which extend beyond 
the rear of the truck, should have red 
flags attached to the ends which stick 
out. 


The use of spliced ropes for blocks and 
tackles is one habit that causes many 
accidents. Always use rope of the 
proper size and make sure it doesn’t 
twist. 

Only a careless worker will use drills 
and chisels which have mushroomed 
heads. Turn such tools in and you'll 
avoid many an accident! 

Off-hand advice from good workmen to 
beginners is to always take good care 
of their tools and keep them in good 
working condition. 

Live and let live is one old phrase 
which has a real place in any safety 
talk. You want to live just as long as 
possible, and so does everyone else. 
But—if you go around doin’ every- 
thing haphazardly, and usin’ defective 
tools, you’re apt to either kill yourself 
or a buddy. 

Some folks seem to think that the time, 
and money spent on safety is wasted, 
but I wonder if they ever stopped to 
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SELLING THE SERVICE 


By Joun G. REYNOLDs. 

_1. What causes failures? In my opinion 
the following are the most common causes 
of failures. Look them over; perhaps a 
few of them are ruining your sales record: 


a. Doing as little as possible and trying 
to get as much as you can for it. 

b. Spending too much time showing up 
the other fellow’s weak points and too little 
time correcting your own. 

c. Egotism—the belief that we know all 
and no one can teach us anything. 

d. Lack of the necessary training and 
education to enable us to stand at the head 
in our line of work. 


2. Whenever you hear a customer com- 
plain that he frequently gets the “busy” 
signal, when he calls a friend, always en- 
deavor to get his friend’s name. Follow up 
the case, for perhaps the subscriber’s friend 
is in need of additional or upgraded service. 

3. When asking your friends for pros- 
pects for telephone service, impress upon 
them that as the number of telephones in- 
creases, the value of their own telephones 
also increases for they can reach more peo- 
ple by telephone. 

4. Encourage the business houses of your 
town to make salesmen out of their tele- 
phones. Point out these facts: (a) A long 
distance call to a buyer creates a favorable 
impression. (b) All questions can be im- 
mediately answered. (c) The cost of sell- 
ing products over the telephone has been 
found to be far less than the cost of per- 
sonal calls. 

5. Winter is coming on. Take advantage 
of it. Housewives do not want to go out of 
the house any more than necessary when the 
weather is bad. Folks really appreciate the 
telephone, when they can transact their 
business over it, during the winter months 
without leaving their homes. 








realize how much money and time is 
wasted on accidents? 


Thar they be, buddies, an’ here’s hopin’ 
they will help you to stay away from acci- 
dents! Guess I’ll amble along but I'll be 
back again real soon, so drop aroun’ again. 
An’ say, you companies that are makin’ 
real accident records, I’d appreciate your 
droppin’ me a line about your records so 
I can tell the rest .of the buddies about 
them. How about it? So long, and re- 
member : 

“Replace defective tools with good ones. 
Your company would rather buy tools than 
have accidents.” 


Some Telephone Things I Didn't 
Know Until Now. 
By Oscar Wit TELL. 
That many telephone companies are find- 
ing a new source of income in renting 
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out amplifiers and public address systems 
and maintaining them. 

That Columbus 5-1492 is the telephone 
number of the Knights of Columbus, New 
York. 

That enamel occupies the least space of 
any insulation on small wire used in the 
winding of telephone coils, and that good 
enamel is more impervious to moisture than 
either silk or cotton. Enamel will also 
withstand temperatures of 400 to 500 de- 
grees without deteriorating, while silk and 
cotton both char in the neighborhood of 
260 degrees Fahr. 

That many prefer burlap to cheesecloth 
for wrapping joints in clay conduit before 
plastering. 

That on some of the first manual switch- 
boards the plugs were square instead of 
round. 


New Feature for Supervising Time 
on Glasgow Toll Calls. 

An important change-over of all trunk 
lines terminating in the general postoffice 
in Glasgow, Scotland, took place early in 
August. The old switch sections, which 
had been in operation for more than 20 
years, have been thrown spare, and two 
suites of new trunk switchboards take their 
place. 

A suite of 30 positions on one side of 
the trunk switchroom carries the outward 
“trunks on demand” lines, and a suite of 24 
positions on the other side of the room 
carries lines on which some delay may be 
anticipated and also incoming trunks. 
Trunks on demand lines can be switched 
over from the no-delay suite to the other 
side if excessive traffic arises suddenly on 
a route and the existing lines are inade- 
quate to carry it. All trunks are multipled 
on the no-delay board and also incoming 
record lines from the local exchanges. 

A feature of the new system is_ the 
method of checking and indicating the time 
during which a trunk has been engaged for 
a call. Each cord circuit is fitted on the 
answering side with a_ time-check key. 
When conversation begins, the operator 
flicks the key backwards to start the time- 
check, which is driven by 12-second im- 
pulses from the master clock. At the end 
of three minutes, and at the end of every 
multiple of three, the supervisory lamp on 
the cord flashes. 

The operator comes in on the line on the 
first flash and challenges. Should the period 
be extended, the same procedure follows at 
the end of every three minutes. The hang- 
ing-up of the receiver by the calling sub- 
scriber at the close of the conversation, 
causes the supervisory lamp to glow per- 
manently and, at the same time, stops the 
time-check. The operator then flicks the 
key to the display position, and the num- 
ber of minutes covered by the call comes 
up on the display strip. This is then 
entered on the call ticket and sent by ‘ube 
to the accounting table. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Hearings Completed in Southern 
Bell Case in Georgia. 

The statewide rate investigation in 
Georgia of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. was recessed on October 24 
by the Georgia Public Service Commission 
following the presentation of additional 
testimony at hearings on October 23 and 24. 


Information requested during the hear- 
ings will be submitted by the telephone 
companies, and the commission made pro- 
vision for brief reopenings of the hearings 
in case additional Georgia towns wish to 
present testimony. No requests for such 
reopenings were on file. No indication has 
been given as to when the case will be 
decided, but there is a voluminous record 
for the members of the commission to go 
over. 

At the hearing on Monday, October 23, 
officials of the Southern Bell company were 
cross-examined by J. T. Goree, assistant 
attorney general who is assisting the com- 
mission during the hearings. The two main 
items under question were a $25,000,000 
issue of capital stock by the company in 
1929 and a $32,000,000 bond issue in the 
same year. Witnesses for the company 
were E. D. Smith, counsel for the telephone 
company and ‘a member of its board of 
directors, and Walter Duncan, assistant to 
the chief accountant. 

Mr. Duncan testified that the stock issue 
was bought entirely by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., as are all other 
issues of the Southern Bell company, and 
that the price was par. He stated he could 
not estimate a market value for the stock 
since it is never sold on the open market. 

Proceeds of the stock issue, Mr. Duncan 
testified, were all turned back to the A. T. 
& T. Co. to retire demand notes held by 
the parent company. When questioned, he 
stated the demand notes bore 6 per cent 
interest. Mr. Goree brought out that 8 
per cent dividends were paid on the stock. 

Asked what advantage the Southern Bell 
company saw in retiring 6 per cent notes 
with 8 per cent stock, Mr. Duncan stated 
that business generally found it disadvan- 
tageous to carry demand indebtedness too 
long. 

Commissioner George Goods asked Mr. 
Smith why the company did not take its 
stock financing needs into the general mar- 
ket when better prices were to be found 
there. Mr. Smith replied that temporary 
advantage might be obtained in the open 
market in certain instances, but that in the 
long run the company felt it could do better 
selling to the parent company. 


Mr. Smith stated he had no doubt that 
the $25,000,000 issue would have depressed 
the market for all of the company’s stock, 
amounting to $125,000,000, and that gen- 
erally the A. T. & T. Co. would pay a bet- 
ter price than the market would offer. 
“Where would we be able to get any money 
in the open market now,” Mr. Smith asked, 
“if we needed new money as we are bouna 
to do as business picks up?” 

Of the proceeds of the bond issue, Mr. 
Duncan testified that nearly $20,000,000 
went to pay off more demand notes held 
by the parent company and $11,000,000, 
nearly all of the remainder, to buy notes 
of the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. “on 
which we about broke even.” 

R. M. Goodman, commercial engineer of 
the Southern Bell company, presented tes- 
timony at the hearing on October 25 in sup- 
port of the company’s contention that a re- 
duction of rates would not materially in- 
crease the number of subscribers. 

Mr. Goodman stated that most of the 
persons, whose telephones have been dis- 
connected this year, stopped their services 
with balances unpaid which indicated they 
were having trouble paying anything. 
Therefore a lower rate would have little 
effect toward 
again. 

Continuing, Mr. Goodman said that on 
the basis of telephone company studies, it 
is indicated a 20-per cent reduction in resi- 
dential rates applying through the past year 
would have made a net increase of only 
about 3 per cent in the number of families 
now served. 


making them subscribers 


He testified there are 23 per cent more 
telephones per exchange in Georgia now 
than in 1923, when the present rates were 
prescribed, which he said was an argument 
against a rate cut. 

Asked by the commission to explain the 
company’s contention that service is more 
expensive and more valuable per unit in 
larger exchanges than in small ones, Mr. 
Goodman said that as the number of sub- 
scribers increased the intricacy and cost of 
exchange equipment rose geometrically or 
in proportion to the square of the number 
of subscribers; that the calling rate per 
telephone increased; that longer distances 
were covered by the wire network, increas- 
ing investment and the danger of trouble; 
that a higher type of workman was re- 
quired for the more expensive equipment 
and that wages were higher in the larger 
towns. 

Mr. Goree brought out in cross-examina- 
tion of Mr. Goodman that the proportion 
of subscribers on four-party lines, who pay 
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a lower rate than the individual or two- 
party line subscribers, had risen since the 
depression began while the other classes of 
telephone users had fallen off. Mr. Good- 
man said he doubted that the four-party 
subscribers had increased in actual num- 
bers, but he had no figures available at the 
moment on that point. 

The company, he said, seeks a rate level 
high enough to give it an adequate return 
but low enough to provide maximum eco- 
nomical development of the service. 

“We do not, as a general rule, particu- 
larly care for general extension of the 
service to the lower financial strata,’ he 
said, “because that is an expensive service 
to render. There is too much turnover of 
installation and equipment, and there are 
other additional costs.” 

He said telephone companies generally 
considered their market to be among fam- 
ilies able to own a home worth $2,000 or 
more, or able to pay $20 a month or more 
for rent. He estimated there was a potential 
market in Georgia for no more than 27,000 
more telephones than are now installed. 

Since 1930, he said, there has been a 
steady net reduction in the number of tele- 
phones in service in the state, but since 
July the trend has been reversed, with only 
434 lost in that month, 231 added in 
August, 1,104 added in September, and 507 
added in 21 days of October. 

Michigan Bell Introduces Volumi- 
nous Evidence in Rate Hearing. 
An inquiry into the inter-relationships of 

the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. with the 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 

the Western Electric Co. was indefinitely 

adjourned on October 30 by the Michigan 

Public Utilities Commission after the in- 

troduction of voluminous transcripts of tes- 

timony in a similar case in the federal dis- 
trict court at Chicago. 

The inquiry is another phase of the tele- 
phone rate litigation which began in 1926. 
Some months ago Federal Judge Arthur J. 
Tuttle, of Detroit, told the Michigan Bell 
company that its plea for a higher valua- 
tion and a rate increase could not be con- 
sidered until the company’s relationships 
with A. T. & T. Co. were disclosed to 
the utilities commission. 

Responding to an order from the com- 
mission to make the disclosure, the com- 
pany on October 30 began by introducing 
the Chicago evidence. The hearing was 
adjourned to give the commissioners and 
attorneys time to examine the transcripts, 
which contain hundreds of thousands of 
words. 
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OLL ADVERTISING 


“double 


"the two advertisements on the opposite page illus- 
ate the double appeal of Residential Toll advertising. One 
leals with emotions, the other with the hard facts of dollars 
d cents. 


The first, suggesting homey, personal reasons for 
keeping in touch with distant friends or family, tells how a 
telephone call can banish loneliness and keep contacts alive. 
[he second, emphasizing the low cost of toll calls, quotes the 
ictual rates for varying distances. 


This advertising, which appears in a number of 
mmen’s magazines, should help to stimulate Residential Toll 
ictivity and lead to a wider use of the telephone everywhere. 


Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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Appearances were entered in behalf of 
the city administrations of Detroit, Pontiac, 
Saginaw, Grand Rapids, Royal Oak, Albion, 
Niles, Flint and Trenton. Harold Good- 
man, assistant attorney-general, served no- 
tice that he would file a brief objecting to 
much of the written testimony offered by 
the company. 


Commission Indicates No Consid- 
eration for NRA Expense. 

A plea of a public utility company of in- 
creased operating expense under the NRA 
will bear no weight with the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission, it appears, unless 
accompanied by evidence showing whether 
or not added revenue also may result. 

This interpretation came out of @ recent 
hearing in which the commission, repre- 
sented by the public counselor, is seeking a 
rate reduction. When the point came up, 
Howell Ellis, former member of the com- 
mission and now counsel for a number of 
patrons, called the commission’s attention to 
a Maryland Public Service Commission 
ruling which held that NRA costs should 
be borne by the company and not by the 
patrons. 

Utilities contend that it is highly specula- 
tive whether any increased business will re- 
sult from the establishment of the NRA. 
Indiana commission members contend, how- 
ever, the purpose of the NRA is to increase 
business. 


Ohio Bell Company Files Final 
Brief in Statewide Rate Case. 

Claiming its evidence was conclusive, the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. in its final brief 
filed October 17 in the 10-year-old state- 
wide rate case asked the Ohio Public Util- 
ities Commission to permit it to retain all 
money collected under bond during the past 
10 years and to continue the collection of 
increased rates now being charged. 

The brief was in reply to the final state- 
ment of the state which had attacked the 
Western Electric Co. profits and the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. license 
contracts with the Ohio Bell company. 

Citing tables in the brief, attorneys for 
the company, Karl E. Burr and William H. 
Thompson, claimed “there is no possible 
basis upon which the return to the tele- 
phone company from its present rates has 
in any year been unreasonable or excessive.” 

“The record in this case,” says the formal 
brief, “affirmatively establishes that the 
sales of Western Electric to the Ohio Bell 
company have been a reasonably fair and 
representative cross-section of the total 
sales of Western Electric to all its Bell cus- 
tomers. The Western Electric Co.’s prices 
to all of its Bell customers have always 
been the same.” 

Concluding the brief, Mr. Burr claimed 
that a fair rate of return on the investment 
should be fixed at 8 per cent annually by 
the commission. The rate of return, how- 
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ever, was predicated upon the intrastate 
property used in approximately 140 Ohio 
cities. 

The commission fixed a tentative valua- 
tion of the Bell properties in Ohio as of 
June 30, 1925, at $104,282,735. The com- 
pany has contended consistently that this 
appraisal is too low, claiming that the fair 
value of the property as of this date was 
“in excess of $140,000,000.” Improvements 
since 1925 raise the total to $176,110,597. 

Submission of the Ohio Bell company’s 
brief ends the case so far as admission of 
evidence and briefs is concerned. The com- 
mission must now decide whether in estab- 
lishing a new rate base it will stand on its 
valuation of the company’s properties, the 
company’s valuation, or the state valuation 
set at $83,500,000. 


Mountain States Officials Confer 
with Wyoming Commission. 

Representatives of the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. conferred with 
the Wyoming Public Service Commission 
in Cheyenne on October 26 relative to the 
rate structure of the company in Wyoming. 

Proceedings at the session were limited 
to a general discussion of the toll and ex- 
change rates in Wyoming, with the tele- 
phone company representatives maintain- 
ing that it is impossible to separate the two 
items. 

The meeting was the outgrowth of the 
refusal of the company to accept recom- 
mendations of the commission for a reduced 
rate schedule at Sheridan and may develop 
into a state-wide investigation of telephone 
rates, it is stated. 
Federal Court to Try Portland, 

Ore., Privilege Tax Suit. 

The suit of the city of Portland, Ore., to 
collect a privilege tax from the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for use of city 
streets and alleys while operating without a 
franchise will now be tried in federal court 
on its merits. The way was opened last 
month when Judge McNary overruled a 
demurrer filed by the company. 

In his opinion Judge McNary said that 
the one important question presented by the 
demurrer is whether the Oregon legislature 
is empowered to confer upon municipalities 
the authority to exact compensation for use 
of their streets by public utility corpora- 
tions without franchise. A determination 
of this question requires merely the appli- 
cation of primary principles. 

It is elemental, he said, that the controi 
of all highways of the state, including 
streets and alleys in incorporated cities, re- 
sides primarily in the people, and may be 
exercised through the initiative amendment 
to the constitution or the agency of the 
legislative branch of the state government. 

“The telephone company,” said Judge Mc- 
Nary, “renders a service to the inhabitants 
of Portland vital to their social and eco- 
nomic welfare. 
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“Its lines carry communications to all 
parts of Oregon and their use, while of 
primary concern to Portland, is a factor 
important to the commercial prosperity of 
the entire state. In order to furnish such 
service the telephone company has appro- 
priated to its exclusive use parts of the 
highways in the city of Portland dedicated 
to the permanent use of the public. When 
such an appropriation is sought or con- 
tinued without a franchise, the state, having 
paramount sovereignty of such highways, is 
fundamentally empowered to grant the city 
the right to exact for its benefit compensa- 
tion for this exclusive appropriation.” 

In its complaint the city alleged that since 
February, 1927, the telephone company has 
operated and maintained a telephone and 
telegraph service within the city of Port- 
land, and used and occupied its streets with- 
out a franchise. On March 16, 1932, the 
city council enacted an ordinance providing 
for a privilege tax and fixed the amount of 
the tax at 5 per cent of the gross earnings 
of the company. It further set forth in the 
complaint that for the quarter ending March 
31, 1933, the amount of the tax was $47,769 
and became due April 20, 1933, no part of 
which has been paid. 

The general laws of Oregon provide that 
the city council or other governing body 
of a municipality may levy and collect a 
privilege tax for the use of the public 
streets in an amount not less than 5 per 
cent annually of the gross revenues of a 
private utility. 


Interlocutory Order of Wisconsin 
Commission Made Permanent. 
An order was issued on October 27 

making permanent an interlocutory order 

of the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion of August 9 forbidding the Farmers 

New Era Telephone Co., Wilmot, serving 

southwestern Wisconsin, from paying any 

of its receipts to the receivers of the Amer- 

ican Union Telephone Co., or the Mid 

West States Utilities Co., holding com- 

panies for the farm company. 

Payments to any other affiliated interests 
are also enjoined. No such payments can 
be made at a later day unless permitted 
by a commission order. 


Railway Employes’ Telephone Al- 
lowances Draw Commission Fire. 

In recommending drastic economies in 
the operation of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way, the Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities recently issued a report im 
which company telephone service was sub- 
jected to severe scrutiny. 

During the past few months the trustees, 
who operate the railway under the public 
control act, effected savings of $426 in tele- 
phone service by discontinuing the payment 
for the home telephones of eight officials 
since May 1, 1933, and a reduction in the 
payment of the telephone bills of 46 other 
employes from one-half to one-third. The 
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commission suggests that the trustees con- 
sider discontinuing the payment of any part 
of the telephone bills of employes, except 
toll calls made in the railway service. 
“We recognize,” says the report, “that 
the practice of paying a portion of the con- 
tract rate of some employes’ telephones pre- 
yails not only in cities and towns, but also 
in some state departments. Nevertheless, 
the use of the telephone has become so uni- 
yersal that undoubtedly all of these em- 
ployes would still have telephones whether 
any portion of the cost was paid by the 
railway company or not; and it is not un- 
reasonable to require that those few who 
would not have the telephones but for their 
employment, should be required to have the 


service, when needed, as a condition of 
their employment.” 
The commission’s engineers estimated 


that a saving of $207 per year would re- 
sult from a private line connecting the rail- 
way employment office and the Charlestown 
exchange of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and another line from 
the inspection department at the head office 


of the road and a local detective agency. 


This service may be handled as_ well 
through the railway P. B. X., in the board's 
opinion. 


Commissioner Fails in Cooperative 
Action in Other States. 
Commissioner Bollen of Ne- 
braska was unable to make satisfactory 


Railway 


contacts at the recent national convention 
at Cincinnati of state utility commissioners 
with representatives of Iowa, North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota, in further- 
ance of his plan for joint and uniform 
control of reports and accounting. These 
states, with Nebraska, form the territory 
served by the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. 

North Dakota was not represented at the 
convention; Iowa does not have control of 
telephone companies although it expects 
this will be done at the next general elec- 
tion; South Dakota commissioners were 
net interested because they are likely to be 
voted out of office within the next 14 
months. The Minnesota commissioners 
were agreed that Mr. Bollen’s proposal was 
worth working out. 

In view of these facts, Mr. Bollen says 
that he will not seek cooperative effort 
along the regulatory lines he had in mind, 
but that he will communicate with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission with a 
view of getting that body to aid him in the 
main object sought—that of securing uni- 
form accounting and reports. 

Nebraska Commission Reconsiders 

Order Concerning Issue of Stock. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
‘ion has reconsidered its former opinion 
denying the Nebraska Continental Tele- 
phone Co. the privilege of issuing $34,700 
°! stock to be paid to the Continental Tele- 
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phone Co. of Chicago, for the property of 
the Platte Center Telephone Co., which 
operated an exchange adjacent to the Col- 
umbus exchange of the Nebraska Conti- 
nental company. The latter is 
controlled by the Chicago company. 

The commission authorized the issuance 
of $30,000 of stock, conditioned that the 
assets of the Platte Center Telephone Co. 
shall not be put upon the books of te 
Nebraska Continental Co. at 
more than that sum. 


also 


Telephone 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


MICHIGAN. 

October 30: Hearing held in Lansing on 
the application of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to raise rates in all its exchanges 
in the state. The proposal of the company 
for increased rates has been a subject of 
argument between the utility and Michigan 
municipalities since 1926. The company 
introduced voluminous transcripts of testi- 
mony in the recent Illinois Bell Chicago 
case, after which the hearing was adjourned 
indefinitely, giving the commission and at- 
torneys time to examine the exhibits. 

NEBRASKA. 

November 10: Hearing on application 
of the Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co. for authority to amend rules at Alma 
exchange. 

NortH DaAkora. 

October 13: Approval granted applica- 
tion of the Oberon Telephone Association 
to sell the exchange at Oberon to the 
Service Garage, Inc., Oberon. 

October 13: Approval granted the sched- 
ules of local and rural telephone exchange 
rates filed by the Service Garage, Inc., 
Oberon. 

October 13: Approval granted applica- 
tion of the Central West Public Service 
Co., to dismantle its telephone exchange at 
Pisek, with toll connections to be provided 
through a pay station. 


OHIo. 

October 13: Petition filed by the Busi- 
ness Improvement Association asking a 
reduction of telephone rates in Bellaire, 
and requesting a refund on excessive rates 
collected since 1924. The Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. operates the exchange at Bel- 
laire. 

October 13: Petition filed by the town 
council of Martins Ferry asking a reduc- 
tion of the rates charged by the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. 

TENNESSEE. 

October 10: Four large cities in Ten- 
nessee filed a petition asking a 20-per cent 
reduction in the rates of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the state, 
according to an announcement by City At- 
torney Walter Chandler, of Memphis. The 
cities desire a hearing in the matter in De- 
cember. 

VIRGINIA. 

November 13: Hearing on objections to 
a schedule of higher rates for Martinsville 
announced recently by the Lee Telephone 
Co. Pending a hearing in the matter, the 
new schedule was ordered suspended until 
December 1. 

WISCONSIN. 

October 27: Order issued making perma- 
nent interlocutory order of August 9 for- 
bidding Farmers New Era Telephone Co., 
Wilmot, from paying any of its receipts 
to receivers of American Union Telephone 
Co. or Mid West States Utilities Co., hold- 
ing companies for the Farmers company. 
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means of Terminating, Protecting and Dis- 
tributing lead covered cable at an ex- 
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Illinois Convention Discusses Future 


The president appointed E. D. Glandon, 
of Pittsfield; Earl Stice, of Altamont; 
Louis Pitcher, of Dixon; and C. A. Alten- 
bern, of Savanna. 

Geo. X. Cannon was designated as chair- 
man of the committee by President Schwarz, 
after which the session was adjourned. 

At the opening of the Wednesday after- 
noon session at 2:00 o’clock, President 
Schwarz stated that it had been necessary 
to make some shifts in the program. Dr. 
David Friday, who was scheduled to speak, 
was unable to be present. In his place, the 
chairman introduced Dr. Ivan Wright of 
the University of Illinois, who formerly 
was associated with Dr. Friday. 

Business Conditions and Outlook. 

Dr. Wright spoke on “Present Business 
Conditions and the Outlook for Prosperity.” 
He stated that telephones do not feel a de- 
pression as quickly as hotels, for instance, 
but nevertheless the telephone industry is 
tied up closely with general business. The 
ultimate end of all production, he said, is 
consumption, and when enough people lose 
their purchasing power, it begins to affect 
the telephones. When the public cannot use 
a service, it is difficult to maintain it. 

“So next to your own business,” Dr. 
Wright said, “you must have an interest in 
economic conditions and general business.” 

He stated that the country is in its pres- 
ent condition because of bad management, 
due to violating all the simple homilies laid 
down by Benjamin Franklin. 

Dr. Wright then outlined briefly economic 
conditions, beginning with 1917, pointing 
out that over-expansion was the cause of 
the depression and that for three years we 
have been trying to get out of our predica- 
ment. 

Business has improved all over the world 
because of people taking their losses. We 
are improving and on the way out unless 
we make some big mistakes, he stated. The 
thing we are trying to correct is debts and 
the two ways, in his opinion, to get people 
out of debt are through bankruptcy or 
through inflation of the currency. The lat- 
ter is the most difficult way, and the ex- 
perience of 2,000 years does not show that 
prosperity has followed that course. 

Dr. Wright gave figures showing the per- 
centage of cotton, typewriters, harvesters, 
oil and gas, sold to foreign countries. He 
declared that the price obtained for this 
surplus is the price for the entire lot, and 
that the price is made by what people will 
pay. If the price is fixed by the buyer, 
people will buy for a while, but eventually 
will find a way of getting around it or by 
taking a substitute. 

“The best way to get out of the depres- 
sion,” said he, “is to turn back to those 
things which have worked in the past 2,000 
years. If you don’t know that a thing will 
work, find out how it has worked before.” 


(Continued from page 12) 
He declared that we cannot change the 
value of an ounce of gold; that we merely 
change the contract between gold and paper. 
Changing the value of the dollar is only a 
way of inflation. That reduces the buying 
power of the creditor class, and the burden 
is higher on property owners through taxes. 

The remedy, in Dr. Wright’s opinion, is: 
First, understand what are sound economic 
rules affecting business; second, demand of 
the legislature that these sound fundamental 
rules be followed. Educate them to it. 

“The function of government,’ declared 
Dr. Wright, “is to maintain a high stand- 
ard of citizenship and protect the people 
and not tell men how to run their business.” 

“We have heard about consumer credit 
and consumer credit alone,’ he continued. 
“The consumer has consumed about the 
same as a year ago, but the price has been 
different. The real decline has been in 
heavy and not in consumer’s goods. The 
decline of business is primarily in capital 
goods. Stimulating consumption of con- 
sumer’s goods is not the answer.” 

Economic rules, in the speaker’s opinion, 
are better than man-made rules and sim- 
pler. Money is only a tool to work with 
and more money will not resuscitate busi- 
ness. Dr. Wright then read a list of con- 
ditions which he believes are necessary for 
restoration of prosperity. Among them are: 
some kind of a practical equilibrium of 
trade between this country and others; sav- 
ings of people, generally, to flow into long- 
time investments; a central bank for mo- 
bilizing liquid credit. He then read some 
economic rules which came from Washing- 
ton and which he declared are just the op- 
posite from the truth. 

In summing up his most interesting ad- 
dress, Dr. Wright said that “business re- 








Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 12. 

1. The report charge should be collected. 
If the call is completed later the 
amount of the report charge should be 
deducted from the message charge. 

2. No. 

3. This call is 
charge. 

4. Refer the call.to the chief operator at 
the toll center explaining the condition 
so that the necessary action may be 
taken. 

5. In some offices signals from tributaries 
terminate at an inward position. If the 
tributary operator wishes to reach long 
distance, the inward operator transfers 
the call to long distance. The long dis- 
tance operator has no way of knowing 
what trunk line you are on unless you 
give her this information. 


subject to one report 
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covery started fully a year ago. We have 
had a rapid stride—too rapid, in fact—and 
are having a relapse. The country will 
recover in spite of our mistakes. We can 
advance, but what we want is to be on a 
sound basis. Some mistakes will be hard to 
live down, so let’s not progress so fast by 
some manipulative scheme.” 
NRA for Telephone Companies. 

“NRA as Applying to Telephone Com- 
panies” was the subject discussed by F. B. 
MacKinnon, of Chicago, president of the 
United States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation. 

In his visits in Washington during the 
past three months, he has heard all kinds 
of plans and theories advanced, but no one 
seemed to be sure his plan would work. 
“We have to adjust ourselves to condi- 
tions,” said Mr. MacKinnon, “and keep our 
feet on the ground. Let us keep operating 
along lines that we know are a success and 
not indulge in high finance, but do our part 
in moving forward.” 

The speaker described conditions in 
Washington, with the interest changing 
from one department to another. The NRA 
has, perhaps, gone into the background, but 
the speaker warned against thinking it has 
ceased to function. He then told of hear- 
ings on different codes and after enumer- 
ating a long list of codes, described the 
procedure followed at the hearings. 

The National Recovery Act provides for 
codes of fair practices, he stated. Two 
sections of the act have to be a part of the 
code. Very few codes were filed in June 
and July due entirely to fear of the indus- 
trialists of unionization of their plants. The 
administration then decided upon the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement as a tem- 
porary matter, and it was hailed as a way 
out. 

Just as much delay in the codes was 
caused by inability of an industry to get 
together as for industry to get together 
with labor. The coal industry was cited as 
an instance. 

Mr. MacKinnon then took up the filing of 
the code for the telephone industry and the 
various steps necessary in connection with 
it. The association is now endeavoring 10 
obtain information on the effect the code 
has had on the companies and thus to learn 
what parts should be changed when a hear- 
ing is called. 

The speaker pointed out that many com 
panies with a large loss of stations are n0 
in a position to increase pay rolls and 
shorten hours. The Independent group has 
lost approximately one million stations 
Some companies have increased the number 
of employes and cannot keep their prop 
erties up. Mr. MacKinnon warned that the 
properties should be kept up and mainte 
nance not cut down to the damaging point. 

O. R. Roach, of Bloomington, gener 
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manager, Wabash Telephone Co., then pre- 

sented a short discussion on “Present Plant 

Problems.” In part, Mr. Roach said: 
Present Plant Problems. 

“Plant problems are the same from a 
physical standpoint that we have always 
had, except that they are limited to those 
which normally accompany the every-day 
maintenance of plant. 
ent-day conditions are such that generally 
no construction or plant extension work is 


In other words, pres- 


required, but we still have deterioration of 
plant caused by usage, the elements and 
various external causes. 

I am not going to attempt to deal with 
maintenance from the standpoint of meth- 
ods, but from the standpoint of the best 
way to apply standard methods and the ex- 
tent to which we can carry on our main- 
tenance program. Our maintenance prob- 
lems are influenced by present-day con- 
ditions only in the matter of volume of 
work which can be carried out. 

There are two requirements which must 
absolutely be met today or any other time, 
ii we are to remain in the telephone busi- 
ness. They are: 

First: We must furnish continuous serv- 
ice to our subscribers. 

Second: We must so maintain our plant 
that it does not present a public hazard. 

Unquestionably we all have at the present 
time the man-power needed to carry out 
these two requirements, for we are all still 
in business; and I presume very few of us 
have had suits or claims because of failure 
of some part of our plant, resulting in 
damages to property or individuals. 

Today I wish to discuss the efficient use 
of your available man-power. Are you 
merely shooting trouble as it occurs, and 
taking care of dangerous plant after it has 
failed? Or do you do preventive mainte- 
nance work which will hold to a minimum 
trouble and plant failures? 

You may ask the question: ‘How can I 
possibly do anything but a trouble-shooting 
job when my revenues are such that I can 
not add new employes?’ 

Have you ever checked the performance 
of your plant forces in each exchange? By 
that, I mean, do you know whether the men 
spend more than the required time on the 
various daily duties assigned to them? 

If you will study carefully these items, I 
am sure it may surprise some of you when 
you find how much time is actually wasted. 
The best method for determining this is to 
use past performance; or not having this 
available, let your plant people make their 
own unit estimates of time required to do 
each class of work—and do not try to pinch 
them down. 

In almost every case, after you apply 
your estimated time units against the work 
to be done, you will find available from 25 
to 40 per cent of your plant employes’ time. 

It is this margin which we should use 
for preventive maintenance. This is prob- 
ably not a new thought to many of you, 
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but it is something we should take advan- 
tage of, by all means, during these lean 
times when every nickel must be counted. 

After determining the time available for 
preventive work, then these items which 
must be done, must be assigned as specific 
responsibilities to your plant men. Not 
only must this be done, but the particular 
time for doing the work must also be as- 
signed. The work will, in most cases, prob- 
ably never be done if the man is told to do 
it when he has the time available. In other 
words, there must be a plan, and this plan 
followed if anything is to be accomplished. 
I would suggest certain days or certain 
half-days for doing this special work. 

Of course, emergencies will occur occa- 
sionally which will prevent following the 
schedule, but if an earnest effort is made, 
surprising results can be obtained. 

Briefly, then, we have still with us the 
usual plant maintenance problems. We must 
maintain continuous service; we 
eliminate dangerous plant. 


must 
There is still 
the same need for carrying on preventive 
maintenance that there has always been. 
The only modification at present with refer- 
ence to this special maintenance is that of 
the speed with which it can be completed.” 

George E. Wallace, division plant super- 
intendent, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chi- 
cago, agreed with Mr. Roach that the plant 
maintenance job has not changed materially. 
“We still have the plant and some custom- 
ers,” said he. “Possibly the job has changed 
in that it has to be done at a considerably 
lower cost.” 

Mr. Wallace advocated a definite plan 
and schedule for carrying out the work. 
The names of the men should be listed and 
the work scheduled for a month. A list of 
the sources of potential trouble should be 
made and this work definitely assigned and 
carefully supervised so that it is done. 

“By planning and scheduling,” said he, 
“we have actually increased the production 
of each man and are getting more work 
from the craftsmen with no greater ex- 
ertion on their part.” 

Following some announcements, the ses- 
sion was adjourned at 4:15 p. m. 


The Final Session. 

The closing session on Thursday morning 
was very well attended and was of general 
interest, due to the fact that the discussions 
centered on sales and future possibilities. 

The first speaker was the editor of 
TELEPHONY, who spoke “From an Editor’s 
Viewpoint.” In his address, Mr. Edwards 
indicated the trend of the changes taking 
place in this country and what might be 
their probable effect upon the telephone in- 
dustry. 

The trend toward decentralization of in- 
dustries and population in large cities, to- 
gether with the activities of the govern- 
ment in promoting home-building and 
home-owning, would indicate more resident 
subscribers in smaller places and an in- 
crease in toll business, it was pointed out. 
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It is not just chance that Burgess 
Batteries outlast others. Burgess 
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chemical action when current is 
not being drawn. Try Burgess 
Batteries and see what this means 
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A large increase in a number of so-called 
agency exchanges may be the forerunner of 
the small exchanges going back to indi- 
vidual ownership and operation. 

Advertising and sales methods are like- 
wise passing through changes, and _ their 
adaptation to companies was 
noted. Another change in the relations be- 
tween the companies in the industry is from 
a policy of general cooperation along the 
line of “Live and let live” to “Live and 
The address will be published 
in full in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 


telephone 


help live.” 


Thoughts About the Future. 

“What Next?” was the subject discussed 
in an interesting and thought-provoking 
paper by E. C. Blomeyer, of Chicago, presi- 
dent, Telephone Bond & Share Co. In the 
absence of Mr. Blomeyer, his paper was 
read by Frank E. Bohn, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., president, Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

Mr. Blomeyer centered his remarks on 
the telephone business as a business. He 
pointed out that the industry in the last 
three years has lost almost one-fifth of its 
telephones, and the toll revenue has fallen 
between 20 and 30 per cent. 

The telephone business has apparently 
passed the bottom and is headed up again 
with two routes before it: One is to settle 
back into old ways and routines, and be 
content with what the future may bring. 
The other is to use the lessons the depres- 
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sion has taught us and make the business 
not only bigger but also better than ever 
before. 

The job ahead of us, Mr. Blomeyer de- 
clared, is to vastly extend the telephone’s 
use, and we need have no fear of satura- 
tion, providing a way can be found to sup- 
ply the kind of service the people can use 
at prices they can reasonably afford to pay. 

Mr. Blomeyer referred to a study made 
by the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association of the industry and gave 
a very brief review of some of the things 
learned. He summed it up with this state- 
ment : 

“The real business of the telephone in- 
dustry is, always has been, and perhaps al- 
ways will be, the supplying of two things— 
exchange and toll service. Upon the ability 
of the industry to do those two things, and 
do them always in keeping with the swiftly- 
moving progress of the world, depends the 
degree of success of the telephone business 
in the future.” 

The telephone in the future was pictured, 
figuratively speaking, as at the elbow of 
every man and woman in the United States, 
when awake or asleep. 

“We must develop methcds of supplying 
telephone service at a profit,’ said he in 
conclusion, “at much less cost to the user. 
Ii we do that, the United States will no 
longer be a ‘20-million telephone country, 
and we can under such a plan visualize the 
day when the industry in this great country 
will serve, and at a profit, not 20 million, 
but 50 million, 60 million, or even 100 
million telephones.” 


Mr. Blomeyer’s address, which was most 
capably presented by Mr. Bohn, will be 


published in full in an early issue of 


‘TELEPHONY. 


Recovering Lost Subscribers. 

“Ways to Recover Lost Subscribers” was 
the subject of a general discussion by O. P. 
T: Daenitz, Madison, Wis., sales engineer, 
Associated Telephone Utilities Co. In open- 
ing his discussion Mr. Daenitz outlined the 
methods by which up to recently managers 
for the smaller exchanges have been se- 
lected. 

Men would start in as groundmen and, in 
the course of time, be promoted to trouble- 
men. Finally, when a manager would be 
needed, a troubleman or plant man would 
be put in charge of the company without 
analyzing his qualifications or the require- 
ments of the work. 

Plant problems in those days were in the 
forefront, so it was quite natural to select 
men experienced in plant work. Conditions 
have changed now, the speaker stated, so 
that mobile brains are needed. The speaker, 
therefore, urged care in the selection of the 
personnel. 

“Telephone service succeeds only as the 
service is accepted by the community,” Mr. 
Daenitz said. “That means everything— 
public relations, newspaper advertising, col- 
lections, selling.” 
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The companies must be sold to the news- 
papers and advertisements worded to fit the 
subscriber. The advertisements must make 
the reader want to read them. “We gather 
together happenings in a community that 
are of local interest,” said the speaker. 
“For instance, a farmer has a fire—that 
makes an advertisement. Close tab is kep: 
on the advertisements, and we have found 
they have helped in selling service.” 

In discussing collections, Mr. Daenitz 
said, in some states his company collects 90 
per cent. “Many persons are afraid to go 
out and ask for what is due them,” he said, 
“but people respect you when you do.” 

“If by any means,’ he continued, “you 
can improve outside plant, that is another 
step in selling. Selling is not begging a 
person to take a telephone.” 

Mr. Daenitz then told of the steps in 
preparation for selling a prospect. There 
are some 40 or 50 questions to be answered, 
starting with: Do we have facilities to 
serve him? Is he a radical? 
“eye” buyer? 


Is he an 
For such a person, an appeal 
is made to the eye, which is ten times more 
effective than an appeal to the ear. An 
illustration would be to refer to the hands 
of a watch, stating that every time the sec- 
ond hand moves, there is a fire. 

After the 40 or 50 questions have been 
analyzed in respect to a prospect, his spe- 
cific needs for service are figured. Then 
evidence is gathered to support the need for 
the service. 

“The next step is to gather outside help,” 
said Mr. Daenitz. “If a man has his farm 
home insured, talk to the insurance man. 
Ask him to help, for a telephone helps to 
reduce the fire loss and it is to the insur- 
ance man’s advantage that a telephone be 
installed. See the doctor; tell him to ask 
the farmer, when he comes to his office, 
why he hasn’t a telephone so he can call 
him in case of an emergency. 

“Go to the fire chief, the merchants. 
Every new telephone is an outlet for goods 
and it is to the merchant’s advantage to aid 
the company in getting subscribers. We are 
part of the community and must get help 
to sell service.” 

The next step in preparatory selling 
work is the answering of stock replies. 
“You must be prepared with answers to 
stock replies, whether he lives in a twilight 
zone, has an automobile, etc.,”’ said the 
speaker. 

Preparatory work ccncluded, the next 
step is the interview. “First,” said Mr. 
Daenitz, “you must sell yourself. Second, 
is the setting of the stage. Pick out the 
place for the interview, for there are lots of 
things that can be done to help yourself. 
Some salesmen like to sit in the kitchen. 
Personally, I like to go to the barn and 
talk to the farmer there or outside the 
buildings sitting on a plow. 

“Do not talk selling with a lot of hangers- 
on around. Sit side by side with your pros- 
pect on the same side of the fence. The 

(Please turn to page 31.) 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





New Type of Conduit Put Out by 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

A new type of conduit, designed to meet 
the most rigid requirements of 
ground electrical service, is the latest prod- 
uct announced by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

The new product, which is to be mar- 
keted exclusively by the Graybar Electric 
Co., was developed after several years of 


under- 

















Views of Different Kinds of Sections of 
Goodyear-—Graybar Conduit. 


exhaustive research and experimentation 
and is said to have a number of outstand- 
ing features. One of these features of 
the Goodyear-Graybar conduit is its high 
resistance to water absorption, thereby 
maintaining excellent mechanical charac- 
teristics under all conditions and failing to 
deteriorate in any way when in contact 
with moisture. In addition, the new prod- 
uct is said to be the only duct of its type 
with definite fire resistance. 

Due to its unusually high impact and 
crashing strengths, breakage is negligible, 
even at extremely low temperatures. Not 
only does it have distinct advantages at 
low temperatures ; but in tests at extremely 
high temperatures, the conduit does not 
exude oils or impregnating compounds, 
thereby eliminating the possibility of cables 
becoming imbedded in the compound of the 
duct a: extreme overload temperatures. 

The inside surface is smooth and glossy, 
thus »roviding an ideal cable raceway. 
As th. coefficient of friction is very low, 
cable-nulling strains are reduced and 
longer pulls are said to be possible without 


danger of abraiding or slipping the lead 
sheaths of cables, with consequent lower 
expense for manholes made possible. 

Due to the fact Goodyear-Graybar con- 
duit has no surface oxidation, it does not 
deteriorate in any degree when exposed 
to the elements and is always clean to han- 
dle. Possibility of damage to cable sheaths 
between manholes due to electrolysis is 
minimized by the high volume resistivity 
of the duct; and its excellent dielectric 
strength even under moist conditions, sug- 
gests uses for which some types of conduit 
are not suitable. 

No rubber is used in manufacture of the 
new product, but highest quality cotton 
fibers together with specially 
compounds are bonded into a homogeneous 


developed 
mass. There are no compounds present 
which will cause deterioration of rubber- 
covered or weatherproof wire, lead sheaths 
of cables, copper or steel, it is stated. 

Accuracy of manufacturing methods 
employed by Goodyear results in uniformly 
round tubes with diameters true within a 
negligible tolerance, preventing the pos- 
sibility of unevenness at joints when the 
conduit is being installed. The material 
can be furnished in units from five to 
eight feet in length, with inside diameters 
running from one to six inches. 


Obituary. 

CuHarLes W. Mars died Monday, Sep- 
tember 25, 1933, at his home in Upper 
Montclair, N. J., in his 70th year. 

In his early business experience, he held 
various executive positions, finally becom- 
ing connected with the Brush Electrical 
Illuminating Co., as secretary-treasurer. 
The Brush company was later absorbed by 
the United Electric Light & Power Co., 
of which company Mr. Marsh became sec- 
retary. 

In 1901, he was appointed general man- 
ager of the northeastern and eastern sales 
districts of the Standard Underground 
Cable Co. Shortly thereafter, he was 
given the responsibility of metal buyer, 
which position he held until the formation 
of the General Cable Corp. in 1927 when 
he became director of purchases for the 
latter. Mr. Marsh held this position until 
his death. 


Automatic Electric Co. Has New 
Waterproof Ringer. 

A new waterproof ringer is now being 
made by the Automatic Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, which will be found highly satisfac- 
tory for use in any location subject to 
either intermitten or continued exposure 
to water or to other conditions of exces- 
sive humidity. 

The ringer proper, together with a stand- 
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ard condenser and terminal strip, is en- 
closed in an aluminum alloy box 6 1/16 
inches high, 6 9/16 inches wide, and 2 25/32 
inches deep (overall dimensions). The 
door of this box is hung on heavy hinges, 
allowing access to the interior, and closes 
on a rubber gasket, making the box abso- 
lutely watertight. 

Two dull nickel-finished brass gongs are 
mounted on the outside of the door, while 
the clapper is protected by a heavy alumi- 
num guard. The pivot of the clapper pro- 
jects through the door through a special 
packing, which definitely prevents even the 
slightest leakage of water into the interior 
of the box. 

Three-quarter inch threaded holes for 
conduit are provided top and bottom, with 
a pipe plug furnished for the hole not 
used. The gongs are eccentrically mounted, 
so that adjustment can be effected from 
the outside without opening the cover. The 
ringer box can be furnished either with 
or without condenser, but is provided for 
straight-line ringing only. 





Ericsson Company Issues Cata- 
logue on Carrier Systems. 

The L. M. Ericsson Co., Stockholm, 
Sweden, has just issued a catalogue of 57 
pages on Ericsson carrier systems. In the 
catalogue are described the various types 
of Ericsson systems, single and multiple 
channel. 

Tables and diagrams are used to aid in 
presenting the descriptive matter of the 
equipment used in the company’s different 
carrier systems. 

The carrier system manufactured by the 
Ericsson group, it is stated, can be made to 
meet different traffic conditions, and it is, 
therefore, necessary that each individual 
plant be planned separately. The informa- 
tion given in the catalogue is intended to 
explain the main points of the systems and 
to describe the most current designs. 





Personal. 

C. R. Myer was elected a vice-president 
of the General Cable Corp., New York, at 
a meeting of the board of directors on Oc- 
tober 19. 





Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, N. Y., October 30: Copper— 
Steady; electrolytic, spot and future, 8%c. 
Tin—Firm; spot and nearby, $49.25; fu- 
ture, $49.50. Iron—Quiet; No. 2, f. o. b. 
eastern Pennsylvania, $17.50; Buffalo, 
$17.50; Alabama, $13.50. Lead—Steady; 
spot, New York, 4.30c; East St. Louis, 
4.15c. Zinc—Dull; East St. Louis, spot 
and future, 4.75c. Antimony—Spot, 6.75c 
Quicksilver—$66.00@67.00. 
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ILLINOIS ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION DISCUSSES FUTURE. 
(Continued from page 28.) 
third step in selling is to be sure you stress 
the specific need for the service. The 
fourth step is closing the sale. Some- 
times, you fail to recognize the psycholog- 
ical moment to get the card out for signing. 
Usually, you can tell when the prospect is 

ready to sign.” 

“The hardest thing is to get a man to 
talk,” continued the speaker. “When en- 
countering such a person, ask questions un- 
til you get him talking. 

“The last step in the selling set-up is 
leaving the prospect. If you fail to sell 
your prospect, do not go without leaving 
the door open so that you can come back. 
If a prospect signs, stop talking about the 
telephone. Don’t talk yourself out of a 
sale.” 

Committee Reports. 

The report of the auditing committee was 
celled for by President Schwarz and was 
presented by R. G. Roadstrum, of Gales- 
burg. It gave the high spots of a report by 
the auditor who went over the company’s 
books. It showed that the association is 
living within its income, with expenses less 
than revenues, and that the association is in 
good financial condition. The members 
have paid their dues very well, Mr. Road- 
strum stated. 

Upon motion, the report was accepted 
and placed on file. 
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The report of the resolutions committee 
was then presented by E. D. Glandon, of 
Pittsfield. It tendered sincere appreciation 
tc the directors, officers and assistants of 
the association for their counsel and service. 
Thanks were extended to the speakers by 
name, and to those attending from other 
states, including Houck McHenry, of Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.; Chas. C. Deering, of Des 
Moines, Iowa; and W. H. Beck, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Appreciation was expressed to the press 
for space given the association activities. 
and to the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., of 
Springfield, for its courtesy and thought- 
fulness in providing loudspeakers for the 
convention sessions. 

Other resolutions were: 

“Whereas, our nation continues to be dis- 
turbed by economic misfortune and many 
millions of men and women are without em- 
ployment and subject to public charity, and 

Whereas, President Roosevelt has re- 
sorted to drastic and unusual methods to 
stem this flood of unemployment and need, 
which call for sacrifice on the part of all 
business, 

Be It Resolved, that the membership of 
the Illinois Telephone Association, in con- 
vention assembled, pledge to our President 
and his aides our best efforts in overcoming 
unemployment and restoring prosperity.” 

“Whereas, in the confusion incident to 
the world-wide depression there exists an 
increasing demand arid an increasing tend- 
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ency toward the extension of government 
into business, and 

Whereas, as a principle this tendency is 
contrary to the spirit of our democratic 
government and destructive of property 
values upon which a large percentage of 
our population depend for an income, 

3e It Resolved, that this association, rep- 
resentative of an investment approximating 
325 millions of dollars in Illinois, hereby 
urges upon our government, both state and 
national, the enactment, interpretation and 
enforcement of laws guaranteeing equitable 
treatment to property rights.” 

“Whereas, the territory in 
members of this association 
basically agricultural, and 

Whereas, during the past five years the 
farmers’ portion of the national income de- 
clined from 8 per cent to 3 per cent of the 
total, 

3e It Resolved, that the telephone indus- 
try of Illinois here represented, cooperate 
in all reasonable ways in helping to restore 
agriculture to its rightful place in its re- 
lationship to other national services.” 

Upon motion the resolutions were adopted. 

In directing attention to the exhibit in the 
traffic conference of toll tickets from for- 
eign countries, President Schwarz expressed 
thanks to the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the Associated Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp. for their aid in 
getting up the display. 
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The report of the nominating committee 
was given by E. D. Glandon, of Pittsfield, 
and renamed all the present directors. Upon 
motion, the report was adopted and the 
secretary cast an unanimous ballot for the 
election of the directors as read. Their 
names have previously been given. 

In bringing the convention to a close at 
12:00 o'clock, President Schwarz said: “It 
is inspiring to look over the attendance at 
this convention. It has been some time 
since we have had such a good and atten- 
tive attendance.” 

Traffic Conference, 

The attendance at the traffic conference 
was only slightly under that for last year, 
approximating 100. The conference was 
called to order about 10:45 a. m. on Wednes- 
day by Mrs. Mayme Workman, of Spring- 
field, traffic supervisor of the association. 
Group singing was led by R. H. Brooks, 
with Myra Kretzer, of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., Springfield, at the piano. 

A display of toll tickets used in foreign 
countries created a great deal of interest. 
The tickets were of various sizes and colors 
and 20 countries were represented. 

In a voice-work contest, conducted by 
Kathryn Taylor, of Decatur, voice instruc- 
tor, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., for the 
tributary and toll center operators, the 
tributary operators made the highest score. 

R. A. Lumpkin, of Mattoon, president, 
Illinois Southeastern Telephone Co., made 
an inspirational talk which was well re- 
ceived. This was followed by an interest- 
ing demonstration in handling toll calls 
which was presented by the following chief 
operators and operators of the Northwest- 
ern Illinois Utilities Co., of Savanna: Anna 
Hammen, Florence Mills, Marguerite Lans- 
ford, Genevieve Corey and Martha Ken- 
nedy. 

The demonstration illustrated the path of 
a toll call from the time the calling party 
lifts his receiver to place the call, until the 
called party or station is reached and con- 
versation starts. Seven calls were illus- 
trated. 

In a phraseology contest for tributary 
and toll center operators, conducted by 
Frieda Fischer, of Waterloo, chief cperator, 
Harrisonville Telephone Co., and Edith 
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Smith, of Streator, chief operator, Illinois 
Valley Telephone Co., high scores were 
made by Edith Drexler, of Morton, and 
Margaret Zigman, of Taylorville. 

In a spelling contest for tributary oper- 
ators and toll center operators, which was 
under the supervision of Ethel Farmer, of 
Galva, chief operator, Galva Telephone Co., 
and Marie Hall, of Jerseyville, chief oper- 
ator, Jerseyville Telephone Co., those scor- 
ing high were: Marie Peterman, of Henry, 
and Margaret Zigman, of Taylorville. 


One of the interesting features of the 
conference was the round-table discussion 
for tributary and toll center operators. 
There were three tables for each group, 
with two instructors presiding at each table 
as follows: 

Tributary operators: Table No. 1, Anna 
Jungers, of Murphysboro, traffic supervisor, 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Co.; and 
Anne Remine, of Bloomington, chief oper- 
ator, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

Tributary operators: Table No. 2, Irene 
Goodall, of Jacksonville, traffic supervisor, 
the Illinois Telephone Co.; and Ida Van 
Arsdale, of Rockford, toll clerk, Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. 

Tributary operators: Table No. 3, Anna 
Quinn, of Watseka, chief operator, Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co.; and Carrie Anderson, 
of Clinton, district chief operator, Illinois 
Central Telephone Co. 

Toll center operators: Table No. 1, Eve- 
lyn Simonds, of Decatur, chief operator, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co.; and Myrtle 
Ray, of Monmouth, traffic supervisor, IIli- 
nois Commercial Telephone Co. 

Toll center operators: Table No. 2, Eva 
Frazier, of Murphysboro, chief operator, 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Co.; and 
Edith Marshall, of Columbus Junction, 
Iowa, traffic supervisor, Iowa-Illinois Tele- 
phone Co. 

Toll center operators: Table No. 3, Flor- 
ence Welch, of Mattoon, chief operator, 
Illinois Southeastern Telephone Co.; and 
Mercedes McKibbin, of Springfield, Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. 

At the session on Thursday morning the 
advantages of “A-B Toll Service,” to the 
customer and to the company, were ex- 
plained in an interesting talk by Ida Van 
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Arsdale, of Rockford, 
Bell Telephone Co. 

Miss Anne Barnes, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
traveling chief operator of the lowa In- 
dependent Telephone Association, gave an 
interesting talk on “Keeping Abreast of the 
Times,” which will be published in full in 
a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

One of the most interesting and bene- 
ficial features of the traffic conference was 
a “Practical Demonstration on the Care and 
Use of Equipment,” given by Donald Rog- 
ers, wire chief, and Margaret Jacoby, 
supervisor, of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., Springfield. The demonstration was 
presented in question and answer form, Mr. 
Rogers taking the part of the plant man 
and Miss Jacoby taking the part of the 
operator. 


toll clerk, Illinois 


Executive Committee Defers An- 
nual Missouri Convention. 

With the Missouri legislature in extra 
session and considering questions of vital 
importance to every utility owner in the 
state, and in view of the more or less un- 
settled condition of business in general, 
the executive committee of the Missouri 
Telephone Association has decided it would 
be better to defer the annual convention 
for a while. The exact dates of the con- 
vention will be announced later. 
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The ESICO cordless iron cannot do harm 
to the most delicate instrument thru leak- 
age, or complete grounding of the iron. 
It is disconnected from the circuit when 
soldering. 

Note from illustration that the soldering 
iron is heated by inserting into stand 
socket, which can be mounted on a work 
bench or wherever desired. 

Write for details on ESICO irons especially 
developed for telephone main frames and 
switchboards. 
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